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At the time of year when the wind plays gently across the 
yellowing fields, the farmlands are as peaceful as a 
happy dream. 

But underneath the quiet surface of the country scene, a 
mighty struggle has been going on—a war against hail, 
rust, frost, drought and insects. Every year brings a new 
emergency, and the farmer must know where to turn, what 
measures to take, to keep the crops coming and the live- 
stock fed. 

During these periods of crisis, farm machinery is the 
farmer's best ally. He uses it to build irrigation ditches, 
spread fertilizer, and harvest crops before the frost arrives. 
With it he compresses hay into compact bales that can be 


a 


Where Nature fought...and lost! 


stored out of the reach of the weather, kills weeds, and 
wages chemical warfare on insects. 

Massey-Harris and Ferguson machines have always had 
a prominent role in aiding the farmer to bring nature under 
control. As new and more efficient implements are devised, 
farming will become more predictable, more profitable to 
the farmer—a greater source of produce and prosperity 
for al] Canadians. 


MASSEY - HARRIS - FERGUSON 
LIMITED 


Toronto Canada 
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Don doesn’t know it yet, but he’s going to 
walk out with the job. 

Employers sizing up a youthful applicant are 
quick to spot signs of initiative and self-reliance. 
One test is whether he has his own bank account. 


Don has. He’s earned pocket-money ever since 


he was a kid, and saved a fair part of it, too.. 

facts that won’t be lost on the man who’s going 
to interview him. Is there someone in your family 
— a ten-year-old, a teen-ager — ready to open a 
bank account of his own? He’ll be more than 


welcome, any time, at any Royal Bank branch. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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We Must Not Ignore The 
Einstein Warning 


HE RECENT posthumous warning of 
belie Albert Einstein, spelling out the 
risks involved in the use of atomic weapons, is 
enough to send a chill down the backbone of 
mankind. 

It is spine-chilling first because of what it says 

that radioactivity from hydrogen bombs 
‘‘might quite possibly put an end to the human 
race’’-and second, because of the men who said 
it: eight of the world’s most eminent scientists, 
several of them Nobel Prize winners. 

It is equally disturbing to examine the reasons 
of the scientists who did not sign the Einstein 
warning. Lord Russell, the British philosopher 
deputized by Einstein to organize the appeal to 
humanity, approached twenty of the world’s 
foremost scientists. Of the seventeen who replied, 
none expressed disagreement with the terrible 
problem posed by it (‘ universal death 
sudden for only a minority, but for the majority a 
slow torture of disease and disintegration’’). 

Iwo who didn’t sign were sufficiently aroused 
about the problem to be working on proclama 
tions or petitions of their own. Three others 
were equally concerned but had reached the 
point where they felt that no warning would do 
any good. (One, the great Danish physicist 
Niels Bohr, who worked on the original A-bomb, 
pointed out he had already written an open 
letter to the UN which had been ignored.) The 
other three said that the signing of such a 
jocument would prejudice their jobs. 

Here then, among the men who know the atom 
best, are the emotional symptoms of the age in 
which we live: apprehension, cynicism, fear. 

To these one might easily add a fourth symp- 
tom-—uncertainty There is uncertainty first 
it the top level, among the scientists and public 
‘ficials testing atomic weapons. As a Canadian 
scientist, Dr. Norman J. Berrill, has recently 


pointed out in these pages, none of them has 
been able to agree on the long-term cumulative 
effects of this continuing release of radioactivity. 
As far as we know, no extensive tests are planned 
to try to discover exactly what this radiation will 
do to future generations. Surely, this is the very 
negation of the scientific method. No vaccine 
has ever been distributed holus-bolus without 
careful tests being made to ensure that it has no 
harmful side-effects. Yet this nuclear vaccine, 
designed to inoculate us against another kind of 
virus attack, may in the end destroy us all. 

Against the uncertainty of the scientists must 
be placed the terrible certainty of those who, in 
Dr. Berrill’s words, are ‘‘playing with a new kind 
of fire’’-the officia! certainty that all will be well 
as long as we can stay ahead in the atomic 
armament race, stockpiling more and bigger 
bombs, testing more and bigger weapons, and 
cloaking it all in a dark mantle of secrecy. 

For this has produced the most monstrous 
uncertainty of all. If the scientists themselves 
are uncertain, what about the man in the street, 
groping blindly through a thick jungle of con- 
flicting information, all of it purposely made 
incomplete in the name of security? 

At the moment the public simply hasn’t got 
enough straight information to form intelligent 
opinions about those life-and-death matters that 
affect not only ourselves but our children’s 
children. Of what value, then, is security, if in 
the end it stifles those whom it would make 
secure? 

There are times when it is more important to 
let the enemy have certain information rather 
than keep it from our own people. In our view 
this is one of those times, for, in the words of 
Albert Einstein and his colleagues, ‘‘the way lies 
open to a new paradise ... (or) the risk of 


universal death.”’ 
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young girl, of camp and court a 


victory and defeat. Orig. 
Pub. edition, $3.50 


ANNAPURNA 

by Maurice Herzog 
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Lawrence Edited by Charles Eade. The great man in all the aspect 


of his genius—statesman, soldier, author, et« as seen 
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sea hero of modern fiction 
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Marriages may be made in Heaven 
but they must be lived on earth 
And the more neatly and sweetly 
we do it, the better. This young 
bride wouldn't dream of taking a 
chance that unpleasant breath might 
wreck her happiness. Naturally, she 


relies on Listerine Antiseptic 


To Be Safe . . . To Be Sure 


You must destroy the germs associ- 
ated with halitosis (unpleasant 
breath Listerine Antiseptic kills 
these germs on contact. Listerine 
does what only an antiseptic can do 
Listerine Antiseptic kills germs on 


contact—stops bad breath instantly, 


usually for hours on en 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
STOPS BAD BREATH EFFECTIVELY!) 


proteins caused by the germs always 
present in the mouth. Naturally, as 
you reduce germs, your breath stays 
sweeter longer. 


Listerine, A Clinically Proved 
Antiseptic and Germicide 


Listerine has been clinically proved 
to kill odor producing germs on 
contact. Thus Listerine gives you 
lasting antiseptic protection against 
bad breath. So every morning 

every night, before every date, make 
it a habit to gargle Listerine, the 
most widely used antiseptic in the 
world. Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontarto 


Saved from sea, Bax is back in London. 


Made in Canada 


LONDON LETTER 


py 


My Summer by the Sea 


HERE are times when every man must face decisions that not 

only affect himself but the immediate members of his family. It 
happens to us all, and it is a wise wife who recognizes that on these 
occasions her husband is not only lord and master but specially en- 
dowed with vision and judgment. 

The roles of husband and wife are like those of General Montgom- 
ery and Field Marshal Alexander when they planned the Battle of El 
Alamein. Alexander was responsible for the strategy and Montgomery 

when he remembered) was in charge only of the tactics. In drawing 

this comparison you will realize that the husband is in charge of the 
overriding strategy and the wife has to work out the details. There 
would be happier marriages if it were more widely realized. 

Last summer the Baxter family decided to take a furnished house 
= at the seaside. Our daughter 
ees Meribah, who was inadvertent- 

ly left behind in Vancouver the 
previous summer, was coming 
home for her birthday. Her 
brother Clive would have leave 
from his job on Lord Beaver- 
brook’s London Evening Stand- 
ard. The old man—that is, the 
author of this London Letter 
would keep the house open in 
London and divide his time be- 
tween the metropolis and the 
seaside. 

We found a delightful house 
at Cooden Beach, a tiny resi- 
dential settlement with one 
hotel, one golf course, one es- 
tate agent, a railway station 
and a few neighbors with houses 
that also gazed at the sea. There 
was a certain nostalgic appeal 
to me because Cooden Beach is 
only three miles from Bexhill 
where in that old-fashioned war 
of 1914-1918 I trained as a 
junior officer under Brigadier Critchley—-now unhappily blinded —and 
later in the war convalesced at Earl De La Warr’s country house in 
Bexhill which had been given over for the recuperation of Canadian 
officers. It may be of mild interest that Lord De La Warr owns Cooden 
Beach as well, and holds the position of Postmaster-General in the 
government. But, being a peer, he has no real political future and 
therefore we shall allow him to disappear from this London Letter. 

As OC strategy I sent the family down to establish itself, and 
order not to denude our London house of staff I hired a very small man 
as chauffeur, golf caddy and bottle washer in such spare moments as 
he was not taking my Sealyham Disraeli for a swim. I must confess 
that at the end of the holiday he looked even smaller than when I 
hired him. 

When the family had settled in and arranged such mundane matters 
as establishing friendly relations with the butcher, the baker and the 
general storeman I went down to join them for a week end from 
Thursday to Tuesday. The week end was invented by the English but 
they are apt to stretch it a bit. By confining my stay from Thursday 
to Tuesday I felt that such an example of devotion to duty could not 
pass unobserved by the neighbors. 

Up to my arrival the summer, even for an English summer, was 
unspeakable. England had become a sodden mass of murky swamp. 
Talk about the monsoon! It would be a mere drizzle compared to the 
English rain in the summer of 1954. My family seemed to be slightly 
impatient about the weather and talked to me as if they had been 
marooned on a tiny island, not only surrounded by water but drenched 


with it. 

How odd of them to take that view. On the night I got there a full 
moon had appeared and there was not a wisp of cloud in the sky. It 
was sheer magic. So bright was the moon, so clear was its radiant 
beauty, so sparkling was the gleaming diamond reflection on the rolling 
waters, so lonely was the intermittent Continued on page 36 
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As a traveller on many of the great air- 
lines, I was tremendously impressed by 
what I saw of TCA system and per- 
sonnel. Everything right on the button! 
The office folks had a smile, and the 
stewardesses were simply perfect!” 


— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 
(Cleveland to Toronto) 


“When delayed in Gander on the flight 
of another line, we were all pi ked 
up by TCA and flown across. Your 
stewardess, steward and crew were 
superb .. . really outstanding. Thanks 
for having them in your employ!” 


— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 
(New York to Paris) 


Shiny new planes... 
with old-fashioned 


hospitality and helpfulness 


Tommy's “citation” of his stewardess on TCA Flight 462 


goes a little beyond the commendations so frequently 


received from passengers. But people do respond to the 


thoughtful, friendly type of service which TCA personnel 


strive to prov ide. 


Of course, only a small fraction of TCA’s 8,000 staff are 
in direct contact with the public. But all of them are 
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“T have done a lot of flying but this is 
my first trip by TCA. I was very 
much impressed by the very high 
standard of alertness, efficiency and 
courtesy. Stewardesses very energetic 
and efficient.” 


— (British) Passenger Citation 
(Montreal to London) 


“TI would feel it remiss if I did not tell 
you how efficiently and courteously 
we were treated by TCA when forced 
to disembark at Halifax harbour in- 
stead of New York.” 


— (U.S.) Passenger Citation 
(Halifax to New York) 


working to the same objective — to provide dependable, 


comfortable, pleasant conditions for air travellers. 


Splendid new aircraft, of course! Last year it was new 


Super Constellations. This year, more and more new 


Viscounts, adding 25% to TCA’s seat capacity during 1955. 


And along with the most modern types of aircraft — 


good old-fashioned hospitality and helpfulness in pas- 


senger service. That's the TCA ideal. 


(fy) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINE 


IGERS @ AIR MAIL AIR PARCEL POST AIR EXPRESS © FREIGHT 
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Every spring Winnipeg plays host 
to the greatest annual musical out- 
burst in the Commonwealth. In 
1955, for example, more than 
20,000 individuals competed in 
the Musical Festival. 


This noteworthy festival first 
started in 1919 with the motto 
‘not to gain a prize or defeat a 
rival but to pace one another on 
the road to excellence.’ The 
purpose has always been to foster 
love of music, to help young 
musicians strive for excellence. 
Many outstanding names have 
been discovered — talented 
people who have gained inter- 
national reputations. 


Wawanesa Mutual, too, is a 
notable Canadian achievement 

59 years ago 20 farmers 
in the Wawanesa, Manitoba 
area formed a mutual insur- 


ance company. today 
Wawanesa protects the 
property of more Canad- 
ians than any other com- 


pany. 
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BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 


Cartoon by Grassick 


How C. D. Howe Was Humbled 


TOT SINCE the early 1930s, the 
Nyyoune days of the Bennett 
regime, have Conservatives 
been aple to look back on a session of 
parliament with so much satisfac- 
tion, nor Liberals with so little. The 
Government has been in trouble 
often enough but this is the first time 
in twenty years the Conservative 
Opposition has been able to take full 
advantage of it. 

During the long fight over his 
Defense Production Act the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe learned the answer to his 
oft-quoted question, ‘““Who’s to stop 
us?”’ The answer, it turns out, is 
“parliament.” Evidently it doesn’t 
matter that the Opposition is heavily 
outnumbered if, as on this occasion, 
the Opposition is manifestly right. 

The issue was simple enough. Mr. 
Howe wanted to make his Defense 
Production Department permanent 
instead of temporary, and nobody 
quarreled with that. But, said the 
Opposition, this didn’t mean he had 
to make permanent the extraordinary 
dictatorial powers that were con- 
ferred by the Defense Production Act 
when it was passed in 1951 as an 
emergency measure. 

Mr. Howe disagreed. He has 
never relished the prospect of going 
back to parliament for a renewal of 
his authority. Four years ago when 
the present Defense Production Act 
was being debated, Mr. Howe was 
asked on a radio press conference 
why he objected to making the life of 
the act three years instead of five. 

“That would mean coming back to 
parliament again in three years,” 
said the Minister, “and I’ve more to 
do than spend my time amusing 
parliament.” 

Presumably that is why, when the 
re-enactment of the Defense Pro- 
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duction Act first came before the 
cabinet last winter, Mr. Howe’s 
draft amendment ran to only eight 
lines—one section raising the minis- 
ter’s salary in line with other cabinet 
salaries, and one declaring that 
“Section 41 of the said act (the 
section that said the act would 
expire next July 31) is repealed.” 

Cabinet raised no objection on the 
two occasions when the bill came up 
for study before being submitted to 
parliament. Apparently nobody at 
this stage gave the matter much 
serious thought. Mr. Howe has had 
powers of this sort most of the time 
for sixteen years and Canada is still a 
free country. 

But when the resolution to intro- 
duce the bill was debated in the 
Commons, Howard Green, Conserva- 
tive MP for Vancouver-Quadra, put 
forward a suggestion: Why not insert 
in the Defense Production Act some 
provision whereby the government 
would be obliged to submit the act, 
or at any rate the extraordinary 
powers it contains, to parliament for 
review from time to time? 

This struck several ministers 
of them, in fact, except Mr. -as 
extremely sensible. When they came 
to think of it, they agreed that 
emergency powers should not be 
made permanent and removed from 
At this stage 
the bill had not yet been introduced; 
the Prime Minister 
stood, said the Government would 


parliamentary review. 
, in whose name it 


“give consideration to the views 
which have been expressed here”’ in 
drafting the text of it, and the 
resolution went through without 
further challenge. The bill could 
then have been rewritten along the 
lines of Howard Green’s suggestion 
without the Continued on page 65 
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If you could use 
reprints of this 


message for friends, 
staff, or associates, 
just write Dept. AA, 


Photographed especially for Canadair by Karsh. 


Meeting Communism’s Physical Power Overseas 


— Whenever our airmen scramble to their Sabres on the airfields of 
SS Se France and Germany, they never know when it may be for a fight 
, for their lives... because only minutes away lie the fringes of 
Communism's might. 
They, and all NATO forces, realize the sheer weight of power the 
Communists possess, ready to erupt at a second’s notice. 
We dare not under-estimate the dread Communist strength... 


or falter in the resolution that holds it in check today .. . to falter is to die 


— to stand fast will be victory. 


CANADAIR 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS = 


LIMITED, MONTREAL 


YOUNG MEN! vou CAN SERVE YOUR COUNTRY NOW IN THE NAVY 
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Deepfreeze brings you refrigerator 
with real freezer 


The magnificent new 


DEEPFREEZE 
DUPLEX 


It’s a revolutionary new refrigerator! All 
the refrigerator space you could ask for, 
even for summer watermelon days. 
Holds everything you can store in the 
refrigeration section of a standard 12- 
cubic-foot refrigerator. 


Exclusive Ele.ironic Sentinel gives 
just-right, circulated moist cold to keep 
foods fresh, with no drippy walls. Roll- 
out shelves and double-deep Dispensa- 
dor put everything right at your finger- 
tips. Never needs defrosting . . . ever! 


It’s a genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
Not just a frozen-food compartment 
like you find in most refrigerators! The 
lower section of the Deepfreeze Duplex 
is a genuine freezer—with the same food 
warranty as all Deepfreeze Freezers. 
147-pound capacity, it quick-freezes at 
10 below zero, stores indefinitely at 
zero. You can enjoy corn on the cob at 
Christmas, fresh cherries in March. 
Dispensador holds juices, frozen-food 
packages aplenty. 


See your Deepfreeze Dealer, now, 
about this magnificent new Deepfreeze 
Duplex—or mail coupon today! 


The Deepfreeze Duplex has everything! 
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Why Have 
The Boy Scouts Survived? 


=6CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


MACLEAN’S 


Hitler tried to exterminate them, the Russians disbanded them, cartoonists have 


always scoffed at them. 


But in half a century the Boy Scouts have multiplied like the Shmoo and this month 


ten thousand of them from fifty countries will meet at Niagara-on-the-Lake 


Maj.-Gen. Robert Stevenson Smyth Baden- 

Powell, a famous British Army scout and the 
Davy Crockett of his day, took twenty boys from 
London’s teeming East End on a ten-day camping 
trip to Brownsea Island, in Dorsetshire. There in 
the great green outdoors he showed them how to 
pitch tents, to charm fire from two sticks, to stalk 
silently along the trail and observe the robin gather- 
ing groceries for its young. In short, he introduced 
them—and, later, millions of other boys from Oslo 


ji FORTY-EIGHT years ago this month 


BY DAVID MACDONALD 


to Oshkosh—to an entirely new, exciting way of life. 

Ever since, chuckles and cheers have echoed 
around the earth for Baden-Powell’s young dis- 
ciples, the Boy Scouts. 

In this advanced age of space cadets and flying 
saucers we may poke gentle fun at their pointed 
hats and uniforms, festooned with Pathfinder, Ex- 
plorer and Basket-Worker badges. And when the 


Peacock Patrol strikes out for Lake Musquodoboit 
it’s worth a laugh to see a knobby-kneed Scout- 
master striding purposefully into the bush, toting 
more pots, pans, Boy Scout hatchets, band-aids and 
bed rolls than Stanley took to visit Livingstone. 
None of God’s children has come in for more 
kidding at the hands of cartoonists, film producers 

and music-hall comedians than the Boy Scout. 
Yet, for all the jesting, none has won wider 
respect. Around the world a hundred postage 
Continued on next page > 
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Why Have the Boy Scouts Survived? 


stamps have honored this tong of small fry. Sir 
Winston Churchill has said, “‘Its ranks will never 
be empty while red blood courses in the veins of 
youth,” and another British prime minister, Lord 
Rosebery, once wished aloud that his nation’s man- 
hood was made up entirely of old Scouts—‘‘the 
greatest: moral force the world has known.” 

How well the world views Boy Scouts was illus- 
trated during the Quebec Conference of 1943. One 
of the most outspoken men there— if only because 
Churchill, F.D.R. and King did all their speaking 
in guarded privacy— was Britain’s minister of infor- 
mation, Brendan Bracken. Asked by reporters one 
day about Rudolf Hess, the neurotic Nazi who had 
skipped to England, he quipped, “‘Hess is just an 
overgrown Boy Scout.” 

The resultant uproar could scarcely have been 
louder had motherhood been slighted. From all 
parts of the free world came protests to Whitehall 
and in the House of Commons several MPs gave 
Bracken what-for. “‘Connecticut Housewife” gave 
the gist of it all in a letter to the New York Times: 
“The difference between Hess and a Boy Scout is 
just the difference between evil and good.” 

The key to why the world leaped to defend the 
Scouts was provided by Bracken himself. Explain- 
ing the incident to reporters on his return to Eng- 
land he used a term that has become synonymous 
with Boy Scouts everywhere. “It is a good deed,”’ 
he said, ‘to forget a bad joke.” 


continued 


It is with the good deed—the gesture of kindness 
in a world not overly stocked with it-——-that the 
Boy Scout movement has blazed new trails. Since 
Baden-Powell’s time more than forty million boys 
in a hundred lands— including 850,000 in Canada 
have sworn not only to uphold the statutes of God, 
man and the Scout movement, but also to help other 
people at all times. In the world today there are six 
million boys so pledged. ‘‘A Scout,’”’ says one of 
their laws, “‘is a friend to all and a brother to every 
other Scout.”’ 


A Lift for Liechtenstein 


For examples of this happy, if radical, outlook, 
gaze no further than the Boy Scouts Association of 
Canada, a backwoods fraternity of 160,000 youths 
and 15,000 adult leaders, or “‘Scouters.’”’?’ From 
Toronto, which has 16,000 Scouts, to Tuktoyak- 
tuk, on the Arctic Ocean, which has six, they have 
won friends with a variety of good deeds—from 
planting trees, fighting floods and searching for lost 
hunters to saving lives, reforming street gangs and 
tracking down bank robbers. 

From all but the most cynical they have also 
dispelled the notion that world brotherhood passed 
from this old earth with Abel. 

Last fall, for instance, Scouts in Tillsonburg, 
Ont., realized that many of their foreign brothers 
would have trouble getting hard Canadian cash to 


pay the thirty-dollar camp fee at the 8th World 
Scout Jamboree, a colorful conclave of ten thou- 
sand Scouts from fifty lands to be held this month 
at Niagara - on - the - Lake. Accordingly, they 
“adopted”’ five boys from tiny Liechtenstein. By 
doing odd jobs they earned enough to pay their 
bills and give each boy twenty dollars pocket 
money. 

Noting this, national Scout headquarters in Ot- 
tawa launched a “Break the Dollar Barrier’’ cam- 
paign. Across the country seven thousand groups 
of Boy Scouts, Wolf Cubs and Rovers—-Cubs are 
Scouting’s eight- to twelve-year-olds; Scouts from 
sixteen to twenty-three may be Rovers—pitched in 
with rummage sales, concerts and scrap drives to 
raise fifty thousand dollars. As a result, a thousand 
of the five thousand delegates to the jamboree from 
outside North America will find fifty dollars waiting 
for each of them when they arrive. 

Such charity begins at home. Last year Canada’s 
57,400 Scouts, 98,500 Cubs and 3,000 Rovers and 
their leaders put in more than 2,600,000 recorded 
hours of public service. At a nominal rate of 
seventy-five cents an hour, the time they gave to 
others—free—-was worth almost two million dollars. 

They made thirty-five thousand Christmas toys 
for underprivileged kids, planted three million 
trees and collected everything from blood donors 
for hospitals to pollen for hay-fever tests. In Mont- 
real Scouts fashioned special tables and chairs for 


Soldier 


en. John Rockingham, DSO and Bar, Rev. the Hon. T. C. Douglas has long 


Premier Comedians 


Hockey Star 


Johnny Wayne and Frank Shuster, Syl Apps, former captain of Maple 


now leads the Ist Canadian Division. headed the CCF in Saskatchewan. radio and TV stars, were once Scouts. Leafs, is now a store executive. 


You'll recognize these ex-Scouts who rose to fame. 


External Affairs 


The Hon. Lester B. Pearson says his Loquacious John Fisher, CBC commen- Hon. J. W. Pick- Gen. G. R. Pear- 


“Mr. Canada” Minister 


But can you name the four below in Scouting dress? 


Hero TV Actor Lawyer 


Barry Morse was MP John Dickey 


parents couldn't afford his uniform. tator is Canada’s best-known booster. ersgill in 1922. kes won the VC. a Cub thespian. Scouted in N.S. 
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“You are trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 


ful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent." 
Kepr. by permission. Copr. 1936 The New Yorker Magezine, Inc. 


The Scouts have always been sitting ducks for cartoonists. 


\ 
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cerebral-palsy cases and began saving up to buy an 
X-ray machine for the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital to replace one they’d given it fifteen years ago. 

In Hamilton a crew of Rovers took blind people 
out for regular walks and in Toronto one patrol of 
Scouts ran a blind news vendor’s stall for a week 
while he was in hospital. In Noranda, Que., vet- 
erans’ graves were cared for by Boy Scouts, and 
Halifax Scouts from the School] for the Deaf took 
orphanage boys on hikes. 

It is a rare day when the mail arriving at 306 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, mother temple of the Boy 
Scouts Association of Canada, does not contain at 
least one thank-you note. It may be about Peter 
Sadlier-Brown, the eight-year-old Ottawa Cub who 
steered a motorboat through a mile of churning 
rapids to get help for a dying man; or about the 
Scout in a city in the Maritimes who took a homely 
girl to a high-school dance because her mother sug- 
gested here was his chance to do a good deed. 

The mail also brings pleas for help. Not long ago 
one came from a woman in Montebello, Que. She 
wanted blood. Her husband, it seems, had under- 
gone a major operation, requiring thirty blood 
transfusions. To replace it friends had surrendered 
twenty-three pints, but now, seven short, they were 
“Can you help me?” 


growing pale. 
The Rovers of Ottawa had 


No problem there. 
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“It happens this gentleman is NOT the chief Scout ,. . 
thank you, Phelps, if you will refer to our little group as a ‘pack’ 


and not a ‘party cell’. . ."’ 


Reprinted from The Vancouver pyright 10954, 


Boy 


and | will 


TROOP 2144 
TOUTS oF AMER! 


“On Friday, Jolly Jene's Fun Machine goes off the 


“Oh boy! A chance for a good deed 
and a pickup at the same time!’ 


Repr. by permission. Copr. 1946 7 New Yorker Ma ine, I 


Here are some of their funniest potshots 


Be 
| 


“Did anybody bring the hammer?" 


air at 6.30 and Captain Video doesn't come of til! Maclean's, M 
7—we could squeeze a half-hour meeting in there."’ 
K rinte fror Collier's pyrigt The Crowe Collier P ‘ ‘ 


their own private blood bank. Heeding the Scout 
motto—‘“Be Prepared”—they’d long been giving 
blood against just such emergencies. In no more 
time than it took Fred J. Finlay, Canada’s Chief 
Executive Commissioner, to phone a Rover, the 
woman’s troubles were over. “Bless you for your 
good deed,” she wrote later. ‘Next Scout Apple 
Day I will buy a whole bushel.” 

While Scout officials, naturally, are gratified to 
hear of good turns, praise isn’t the purpose. Says 
Commissioner Finlay: ‘“The whole idea of the good 
turn-——and of Scouting itself——is just to create good 
useful citizens.’’ Nothing original here: Every or- 
ganization in the nation, from the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the African Violet Society 
of America, is four-square for good citizenship. 7 

Where Scouting differs is in method. It is a sort 
of school of citizenship through woodcraft. Being 
able to tie a rolling hitch or tell time by the stars 
may not seem vital to later life, but the connection 
isn’t too farfetched. To illustrate: last fall a group 
of Scouts from Welland, Ont., tramped deep into 
the bush on a survival test. For two days they 
speared fish, ate roots and berries, drank birchbark 
coffee and slept in spruce tents. They survived 
nicely. 

The most important thing wasn’t that the boys 
picked up a few Indian dodges, Scout officials say, 


but that they displayed self-reliance, a quality of 
manhood. 

“To a boy, Scouting is a matter of fun and games 
in the outdoors,” says Commissioner Finlay. ‘To 
us-—the leaders——it’s a crusade. Besides giving them 
a healthy way to blow off steam we’re interested in 
turning out boys who will be good men.” 

Just as much a part of the Scout game as hiking 
or camping is the Scout law, ten rules commanding 
boys to be trustworthy, loyal, useful, friendly to 
man and beast, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, clean in thought, word and deed—old- 
fashioned virtues the world still holds in pretty high 
esteem. “‘Scouting,’’ Baden-Powell once said, “‘aims 
to teach boys how to live, not merely how to make 
a living.” 

In the Scout book, service to others 
applauded, often-spoofed Good Deed—-is a means 
to this end. Scouts find some wonderful —and 
wacky——-ways to make themselves useful. When 
Windsor, Oni., was battered by a tornado in 1946 
Scouts there helped out so much that the Daily 
Star remarked, ““While many of their elders were 
running around in circles and pawing the air the 
Scouts took a hand at rescue, salvage and succor in 
as competent a fashion as the Red Cross.” 

Come hell or high water, Scouts always deal 
Continued on page 53 
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Why Have the Boy Scouts Survived? 


stamps have honored this tong of small fry. Sir 
Winston Churchill has said, “Its ranks will never 
be empty while red blood courses in the veins of 
youth,” and another British prime minister, Lord 
Rosebery, once wished aloud that his nation’s man- 
hood was made up entirely of old Scouts—‘‘the 
greatest moral force the world has known.” 

How well the world views Boy Scouts was illus- 
trated during the Quebec Conference of 1943. One 
of the most outspoken men there— if only because 
Churchill, F.D.R. and King did all their speaking 
in guarded privacy—-was Britain’s minister of infor- 
mation, Brendan Bracken. Asked by reporters one 
cay about Rudolf Hess, the neurotic Nazi who had 
skipped to England, he quipped, ‘Hess is just an 
evergrown Boy Scout.” 

The resultant uproar could scarcely have been 
louder had motherhood been slighted. From all 
parts of the free world came protests to Whitehall 
and in the House of Commons several MPs gave 
Bracken what-for. “‘Connecticut Housewife”’ gave 
the gist of it all in a letter to the New York Times: 
“The difference between Hess and a Boy Scout is 
just the difference between evil and good.” 

The key to why the world leaped to defend the 
Scouts was provided by Bracken himself. Explain- 


ing the incident to reporters on his return to Eng- 
land he used a term that has become synonymous 
with Boy Scouts everywhere. 

he said, “to forget a bad joke.” 


“Tt is a good deed,” 


Soldier 


Gen. John Rockingham, DSO and Bar, Rev. the Hon. T. C, Douglas has long 


continued 


It is with the good deed —the gesture of kindness 
in a world not overly stocked with it —that the 
Boy Scout movement has blazed new trails. Since 
Baden-Powell’s time more than forty million boys 
in a hundred lands including 850,000 in Canada 
have sworn not only to uphold the statutes of God, 
man and the Scout movement, but also to help other 
people at all times. In the world today there are six 
million boys so pledged. ‘‘A Scout,” says one of 
their laws, “‘is a friend to all and a brother to every 
other Scout.”’ 


A Lift for Liechtenstein 


For examples of this happy, if radical, outlook, 
gaze no further than the Boy Scouts Association of 
Canada, a backwoods fraternity of 160,000 youths 
and 15,000 adult leaders, or “‘Scouters.’”’ From 
Toronto, which has 16,000 Scouts, to Tuktoyak- 
tuk, on the Arctic Ocean, which has six, they have 
won friends with a variety of good deeds—from 
planting trees, fighting floods and searching for lost 
hunters to saving lives, reforming street gangs and 
tracking down bank robbers. 

From all but the most cynical they have also 
dispelled the notion that world brotherhood passed 
from this old earth with Abel. 

Last fall, for instance, Scouts in Tillsonburg, 
Ont., realized that many of their foreign brothers 
would have trouble getting hard Canadian cash to 


Premier Comedians 


pay the thirty-dollar camp fee at the 8th World 
Scout Jamboree, a colorful conclave of ten thou- 
sand Scouts from fifty lands to be held this month 
at Niagara - on - the - Lake. Accordingly, they 
“adopted”’ five boys from tiny Liechtenstein. By 
doing odd jobs they earned enough to pay their 
bills and give each boy twenty dollars pocket 
money. 

Noting this, national Scout headquarters in Ot- 
tawa launched a “Break the Dollar Barrier’’ cam- 
paign. Across the country seven thousand groups 
of Boy Scouts, Wolf Cubs and Rovers—-Cubs are 
Scouting’s eight- to twelve-year-olds; Scouts from 
sixteen to twenty-three may be Rovers—pitched in 
with rummage sales, concerts and scrap drives to 
raise fifty thousand dollars. As a result, a thousand 
of the five thousand delegates to the jamboree from 
outside North America will find fifty dollars waiting 
for each of them when they arrive. 

Such charity begins at home. Last year Canada’s 
57,400 Scouts, 98,500 Cubs and 3,000 Rovers and 
their leaders put in more than 2,600,000 recorded 
hours of public service. At a nominal rate of 
seventy-five cents an hour, the time they gave to 
others—free—was worth almost two million dollars. 

They made thirty-five thousand Christmas toys 
for underprivileged kids, planted three million 
trees and collected everything from blood donors 
for hospitals to pollen fer hay-fever tests. In Mont- 
real Scouts fashioned special tables and chairs for 


Hockey Star 


Johnny Wayne and Frank Shuster, Syl Apps, former captain of Maple 


now leads the Ist Canadian Division. headed the CCF in Saskatchewan. radio and TV stars, were once Scouts. Leafs, is now a store executive. 


You'll recognize these ex-Scouts who rose to fame. 


External Affairs 


The Hon. Lester B. Pearson says his Loquacious John Fisher, CBC commen- Hon. J. W. Pick- Gen. G. R. Pear- 
parents couldn't afford his uniform. tator is Canada’s best-known booster. ersgill in 1922. 
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“Mr. Canada” Minister 


kes won the VC. 


But can you name the four below in Scouting dress? 


Hero TV Actor Lawyer 


Barry Morse was’ MP John Dickey 
a Cub thespian, Scouted in N.S. 
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“You are trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent." 


Repr. by permission. Copr. 1936 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


The Scouts have always been sitting ducks for cartoonists. 


cerebral-palsy cases and began saving up to buy an 
X-ray machine for the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital to replace one they’d given it fifteen years ago. 

In Hamilton a crew of Rovers took blind people 
out for regular walks and in Toronto one patrol of 
Scouts ran a blind news vendor’s stall for a week 
while he was in hospital. In Noranda, Que., vet- 
erans’ graves were cared for by Boy Scouts, and 
Halifax Scouts from the School for the Deaf took 
orphanage boys on hikes. 

It is a rare day when the mail arriving at 306 
Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, mother temple of the Boy 
Scouts Association of Canada, does not contain at 
least one thank-you note. It may be about Peter 
Sadlier-Brown, the eight-year-old Ottawa Cub who 
steered a motorboat through a mile of churning 
rapids to get help for a dying man; or about the 
Scout in a city in the Maritimes who took a homely 
girl to a high-school dance because her mother sug- 
gested here was his chance to do a good deed. 

The mail also brings pleas for help. Not long ago 
one came from a woman in Montebello, Que. She 
wanted blood. Her husband, it seems, had under- 
gone a major operation, requiring thirty blood 
transfusions. To replace it friends had surrendered 
twenty-three pints, but now, seven short, they were 
growing pale. ‘‘Can you help me?” 

No problem there. The Rovers of Ottawa had 
1955 
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“It happens this gentleman is NOT the chief Scout ... 
thank you, Phelps, if you will refer to our little group as a ‘pack’ 


and not a ‘party cell’. .." 


Reprinted from The Vancouver Sun, copyright 1054, 


7—we could squeeze a half-hour meeting 


Reprinte from pyrigl Crowell 


their own private blood bank.. Heeding the Scout 
motto—‘‘Be Prepared”’—they’d long been giving 
blood against just such emergencies. In no more 
time than it took Fred J. Finlay, Canada’s Chief 
Executive Commissioner, to phone a Rover, the 
woman’s troubles were over. “‘Bless you for your 
good deed,” she wrote later. ‘‘Next Scout Apple 
Day I will buy a whole bushel.” 

While Scout officials, naturally, are gratified to 
hear of good turns, praise isn’t the purpose. Says 
Commissioner Finlay: ‘“The whole idea of the good 
turn-——and of Scouting itself—is just to create good 
useful citizens.’’ Nothing original here: Every or- 
ganization in the nation, from the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association to the African Violet Society 
of America, is four-square for good citizenship. 

Where Scouting differs is in method. It is a sort 
of school of citizenship through woodcraft. Being 
able to tie a rolling hitch or tell time by the stars 
may not seem vital to later life, but the connection 
isn’t too farfetched. To illustrate: last fall a group 
of Scouts from Welland, Ont., tramped deep into 
the bush on a survival test. For two days they 
speared fish, ate roots and berries, drank birchbark 
coffee and slept in spruce tents. They survived 
nicely. 

The most important thing wasn’t that the boys 
picked up a few Indian dodges, Scout officials say, 
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“On Friday, Jolly Jene's Fun Machine goes off the 
air at 6.30 and Captain Video doesn't come of till M M 


“Oh boy! A chance for a good deed 
and a pickup at the same time!’ 


Repr. by permi m. Copr. 1946 The New Yorker Magazine, I 


Here are some of their funniest potshots 


A 


“Did anybody bring the hammer?’ 


in there.” 
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but that they displayed self-reliance, a quality of 
manhood. 

“To a boy, Scouting is a matter of fun and games 
in the outdoors,”’ says Commissioner Finlay. ‘“To 
us-—-the leaders——it’s a crusade. Besides giving them 
a healthy way to blow off steam we’re interested in 
turning out boys who will be good men.” 

Just as much a part of the Scout game as hiking 
or camping is the Scout law, ten rules commanding 
boys to be trustworthy, loyal, useful, friendly to 
man and beast, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, clean in thought, word and deed old- 
fashioned virtues the world still holds in pretty high 
esteem. “‘Scouting,’’ Paden-Powell once said, “‘aims 
to teach boys how to live, not merely how to make 
a living.” 

In the Scout book, service to others 
applauded, often-spoofed Good Deed is a means 
to this end. Scouts find some wonderful-—-and 
wacky When 
Windsor, Ont., was battered by a tornado in 1946, 
Scouts there helped out so much that the Daily 
Star remarked, ‘““While many of their elders were 
running around in circles and pawing the air the 
Scouts took a hand at rescue, salvage and succor in 
as competent a fashion as the Red Cross.” 

Come hell or high water, Scouts always deal 
themselves in on disaster Continued on page 53 
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Ballet Star 


When Celia Franea left English ballet to come to Canada 


it was like Hap Day quitting the Leafs for the minor leagues. When she arrived to form 


the National Ballet she got the cold shoulder. 


Her troubles still aren’t over but her company has already won international applause 


F LEO DUROCHER left the New York Giants 

to handle a baseball team in Cape Town, or Hap 

Day gave up the Toronto Maple Leafs to coach 
a church hockey team in Oxbow, sports fans would 
he no more bewildered than the English ballet 
world was in 1950 when it learned that Celia Franca 
was leaving to try to form a Canadian ballet com- 
pany. 

For Franca was regarded as one of the brilliant 
young talents of a flourishing British ballet. Just 
twenty-nine, she had already been a ballerina for 
four years with Sadler’s Wells, perhaps the greatest 
ballet company in the Western world. Dame 
Ninette de Valois, the company’s artistic director, 
had called her ‘“‘the greatest dramatic dancer the 
Wells ever had.” She left that company to create 
ballets for the junior Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
and then, for two years, had served as ballet mis- 
tress, ballerina and acting artistic director for 
another brilliant, if short-lived group, the Metro- 
politan Ballet. In addition she had carved out a 
niche for herself creating ballets for BBC television. 
In short, Celia Franca was in a position to take any 
job she wanted on the British ballet scene. 

But Canada! Here was a ballet wilderness. 
Talented dancers occasionally emerged from it to 
join foreign companies, but otherwise it was best 


known for its receptive audiences for touring 
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BY KEN JOHNSTONE 


PHOTOS BY BASIL ZAROV 


groups. It looked as if the seemingly hardheaded 
Miss Franca was suffering from the dancer’s equiva- 
lent of a boxer’s punch-drunkenness. 

Yet today the international ballet world regards 
this deceptively fragile young woman as a kind of 
wonder-worker. Her National Ballet of Canada, 
born in the autumn of 1951, is ranked as a profes- 
sional company of the top level. In March of this 
year it invaded that bastion of ballet, New York, 
to face America’s top reviewers. It won measured 
praise from the New York Times’ John Martin: 
“... a very creditable young organization ... a 
serious and well-founded group .’ The New 
York Herald Tribune’s Walter Terry said its two 
performances were “‘good cause for rejoicing . . . for 
the group has matured noticeably, adding polish 
and performing discipline to basic vitality and win- 
ning ways.”’ Time’s reviewer remarked that ‘“‘both 
the audience and the critics seemed to think that 
the occasion was worth waiting for.” 

Out of this appearance came a ten-day engage- 
ment in Washington in June and an active demand 


for bookings through the United States and Eng- 
land for the 1955-56 winter season. 

Celia Franca’s achievements might be compared 
with building a National Hockey League team in 
North Bay, Ont., or Nelson, B.C., yet she pulled it 
off with a handful of supporters in the face of 
active opposition on the part of many Canadian 
dance teachers and directors, and never being quite 
sure where the next dollar was coming from. Her 
assets were her own courage and integrity, plus her 
capacity for drawing the ultimate effort from the 
people surrounding her. 

She came to Canada under the most tenuous of 
circumstances. The idea for a national ballet com- 
pany was born in the minds of three Toronto club- 
women, Mrs. F. J. Mulqueen, Mrs. R. B. White- 
head and Mrs. J. D. Woods, who had for some time 
been interested in the arts in general and the ballet 
in particular. Mrs. Whitehead was active in the 
Toronto Symphony women’s committee and Mrs. 
Wood was the wife of the president of York Knit- 
ting Mills which for years sponsored the national 
radio program, Singing Stars of Tomorrow. 

The three women asked the advice of Ninette de 
Valois of Sadler’s Wells and Dame Ninette sug- 
gested they try to get Celia Franca to come to 
Canada. The offer to Franca was a pretty slender 
one. A group of anonymous backers put up one 
thousand dollars to underwrite a visit by her to the 
Canadian Ballet Festival in Montreal in 1950. She 
attended, liked what she saw, and agreed to return 
in the spring of 1951 to make an eight-month sur- 
vey of the field. There were no firm offers made. 
She was told simply that there were a number of 
Canadians interested in supporting a national com- 
pany if Franca considered it worthwhile. 

The misgivings among Celia Franca’s London 
friends when she set out seemed well founded. The 
group who had undertaken to raise the money to 
start a professional ballet had grown to about fifteen 
persons but they weren’t yet ready to set up a com- 
pany—and there wasn’t much that Franca could 
do about it. A job was found for her at Eaton 
Auditorium where she was presumably studying 
Canadian staging and business practices. Actually 
she did any kind of chore that turned up, such as 
office work and filing and acting as relief telephone 
receptionist. (She never was able to master the 
intricacies of the switchboard and invariably mixed 
up the lines.) She had only her Eaton’s salary to 
live on. It was enough to support her in a two-room 
apartment on the third floor of a home in Toronto’s 
Rosedale. 

All this time she was a desperately lonely and un- 
happy girl. Friends wrote from London: ‘What 
are you doing working in a department store?” 
Canadian dance teachers and directors, whom she 
hoped to have as supporters, tended to regard her 
as an interloper. At the ballet festival in Montreal 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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A GREAT BALLET STAR GAMBLES ON CANADA 


WHEN WINNIPEG 


continued 


lhe Canadians showed Washington a new ballet. The Lady from the Sea, by Montreal’s Elizabeth Leese. 


BLUNTLY ASKED WHO WAS BOSS IN BALLET, 


THE TORONTO-BASED COMPANY FLATLY REFUSED TO SQUABBLE 


the previous year she hadn’t been able to say much 
about her plans because they hadn’t yet formed. 
The rumor got around, of course, that a new 
national company was being planned around her. 
Franca’s noncommittal attitude caused other dance 
teachers at the festival to take offense for they felt 
they were being excluded from whatever scheme 
was afoot. Now there was no attempt to invite her 
to their functions nor to take advantage of her con- 
siderable dance knowledge by having her give guest 
classes, as is the custom with most visiting dancers 
of established reputation. 

That first spring of 1951 an effort was made by 
two dancing teachers to persuade the Canadian 
Dance Teachers’ Association in Toronto to sponsor 
a showing of the movie Red Shoes to raise funds for 
the projected National Ballet. The hostility and 
suspicion toward the newcomer showed itself when 
the association, inspired by the opposition of a 
talented Toronto teacher named Betty Oliphant, 
turned the project down cold. 

“We're not buying a pig in a poke,”’ Miss Oli- 
phant declared. ‘‘We don’t know anything about 
the National Ballet or who is going to be in it, so 
why should we raise funds for it?’”” She went on to 
complain that Celia Franca was giving classes 
preparatory to forming the new company but that 
certain favored studios were 


only students from 


being invited. 


Franca resolved to meet this criticism head-on. 
She appeared in person before the organization and 
agreed that they shouldn’t support a showing of the 
film until they knew more about the National Bal- 
let. Then she went on to deny as emphatically as 
she could that her classes were in any way exclusive. 

“I want dancers from every studio and from 
every part of Canada if a truly national ballet is to 
be built,’ she said. 

These remarks helped to clear the air, but some 
lingering suspicions remained. That same summer 
Celia Franca opened a summer school for dancers at 
St. Lawrence Hall, above Toronto’s venerable city 
market. During the winter the hall is used as a 
sleeping place for transients and a musty smell still 
lingered about it, mingling with the seasonal odors 
of fruit and vegetables. The great old hall with its 
peeling paint and high vaulted ceilings still suggests 
those days of grandeur when Jenny Lind, the Swed- 
ish Nightingale, sang there and Tom Thumb ap- 
peared before a bewitched public. But Celia Fran- 
ca’s dancers gave it a new life. 

That first summer she heard from a number of 
parents who claimed their children’s dance teachers 
had advised them not to patronize the school. One 
mother told her a teacher had “‘blown up” when the 
school was mentioned and declared she would be 
crazy to waste her money sending her child to 
Franca. 


But Franca got help from an unexpected source 
—Betty Oliphant, the very woman who had been 
so critical of her. Miss Oliphant had changed her 
position entirely and gone to work for Franca as a 
dance teacher at the summer school. Soon she be- 
came a Franca booster. When she visited Montreal 
she spoke frankly to ballet people she knew there. 
“Do you know anyone who is prepared to make the 
same sacrifice in terms of money, time and effort 
and who would stick to her job in the face of the 
abuse she gets from those supporting her?” she 
asked. 

Franca managed to get a hundred pupils for the 
school, which earned a thousand dollars that sum- 
mer—a nest egg for the embryo company that 
Franca planned to form in the fall. 

Meanwhile she took her Eaton’s earnings and set 
off on a five-thousand-mile pilgrimage across Can- 
ada to seek out dancing talent. When she saw a 
dancer she liked she tried to persuade him (or her) 
to come to Toronto to try out for the new company. 
The offers were as tenuous as those that had been 
made to her. She couldn’t even offer train fare. 
Of the three hundred young dancers she inter- 
viewed, twenty-eight were on hand when she called 
her first rehearsal in the autumn on ber return. 

The little group included some professionals, one 
or two dancers who had worked with Franca in 
England, and a host of new faces. A newspaper 
reporter quit his job on the Montreal Herald to 
work for less than half his salary as a dancer for the 
new company. An Edmonton law graduate, about 
to hang up his shingle, threw this career aside to 
work for Franca. A variety of racial strains were 
represented. There was a Latvian, a Pole, an East 
African, a Japanese and a Finn among the dancers. 

This mixed bag found Celia Franca a demanding 
task master, a stickler for detail, intolerant of 
amateurism, but ready to praise serious effort. She 


In a drab. barnlike studio in Toronto’s St. Lawrence 
Market. Celia Franca molds ballet’s new generation. 


put them to work and six weeks later the National 
Ballet made its debut with three performances in 
Eaton Auditorium. The critics praised the first 
efforts of the infant company, but Franca shudders 
at the memory of it all. “Bloody awful,” are the 
kindest words she has for the debut. 

On its modest budget the company managed nine 
Toronto performances that year as well as four 
performances in Montreal and a tour of southern 
Ontario. The dancers got twenty-five dollars a 
week during rehearsals and thirty while performing. 
The principals didn’t get very much more. 

That year the ballet balanced its budget that is 
to say, it only lost twenty-four dollars on a ninety- 
thousand-dollar outlay. (About two thirds of that 
outlay, of course, came from donations and not 
ticket sales.) But that is the only time in its five- 
year history that it succeeded in making ends meet. 
The National Ballet Guild, which came into formal 
existence in October 1951 as the organization back- 
ing the company, agreed with Franca that the com- 
pany to he truly national would have to travel 
nationally. The long train hops and small theatres 
inevitably meant losses. This was the financial 
story of the ballet over the next four seasons. 

In 1952-53 it gave sixty-four performances in 
twenty-six centres from Victoria to Sydney and lost 
twenty thousand dollars. The next year it gave 104 
performances in twenty-seven centres and _ lost 
eighty-four thousand dollars. The following year, 
with donations failing to make up the deficit, it 
pulled in its horns and visited only twelve centres. 
After all subse- 
quent donations were in, the ballet was still in the 
hole by almost fifty thousand dollars. 

If the company was losing money its dancers 
weren’t making much—but then no one ever ex- 
pected to get rich playing for the National Ballet. 
Even today, four years after its founding, the 
dancers get only a basic forty-two dollars a week 
during rehearsals and an extra five a week living 
allowance when they play Continued on page 58 
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BY DORIS FRENCH 


THIRD PRIZE, MACLEAN’S SHORT-STORY CONTEST 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


the LODE 


HAR LES leaned forward, bring- 

ing the front legs of his chair to 

earth, and spread a quick smile 

round the perimeter of the table. 
“Anything else?” he asked: His smile 
suggested, by a slight reticence, pressing 
public commitments calling him outside 
this party back room. 

Gwenyth Jones was provincial party 
secretary and knew Charles back to his 
Charlie days. She reflected without 
rancor that it took no more than one 
session in the legislature to turn an 
honest politician into a Profile. 

“Just two items, Mr. Chairman,” 
Gwenyth said. “Both from the Youth 
Section. Both signed by, and I suspect 
drafted by, Andrew McNorran. Both 
addressed to this executive committee.”’ 

“Couldn’t we leave. ..?” 

“Oh, let’s have them.” 

“The first,” said Gwenyth, “‘is a pro- 
test, and I’m not sure what brought it on, 
but it’s a very——uh—-dlunt protest against 
‘the increasing tendency of this party to 
bureaucratic and autocratic dealings with 
its Youth Section, a complete disregard 
for the basic democratic rights of the 
Youth Clubs, and a persistent attitude of 
mollycoddling and Momism!’ 

“Mom...7" 

““Momism,”’ Gwenyth said. 

“Move it be tabled.”’ 

“The second,’’ Gwenyth went on, ques- 
tioning Charles first with her eyes, “‘is an 
urgent request for: ‘First, a more realistic 
and bigger annual grant, and second, im- 
mediate appointment of three adult 
people, definitely including the provincial 
leader—-Charles—to advise, co-operate 
with, and lend continual aid in organizing 
the Youth Clubs, which hold the key to 
the future of our great party.’ As a rider, 
a specific request for a speaker—pref- 


Andrew MeNorran 


Andrew now had the floor, “I have a resolution here,” he began... And there was a moment of shock across the room. 


erably Charles— at an interclub youth 
rally scheduled for June eighteenth.” 

“Move it be...” 

“Now just a minute,” Charles said. 
“‘Let’s deal with this, please. I’m afraid I 
can’t sympathize with those of you who 
get a little impatient with the Youth 
Section. Sure they make mistakes 
didn’t we make a few at their age? But 
once in a while they do bring in a new 


contribution, a fresh viewpoint. We 
mustn’t dam up that fresh spring entering 
the stale waters . . . This Andrew 


MecNorran, for instance. Isn’t he that 
very keen high school youngster?”’ 

“Andrew MecNorran is undoubtedly a 
fresh spring, and I’d hate to be the one 
who tries to dam him.”’ 

“Now, now, Gwenyth. Just because he 
got a little sore the time he came to the 
office to see me for material on his high 
school debate, and I turned him over to 

“The next day we got a five-page letter 
accusing our leadership of losing touch 
with the Common Man, and complaining 
that he had been ‘summarily handed over 
to an aged female hireling.’ ”’ 

Charles laughed. He patted Gwenyth’s 
hand. “Just a brat,” he said. “‘Personally 
I got rather a kick out of Andrew.” 

“‘May I remind the chairman,” Maggie 
said, “that this meeting was to end at 
one o’clock and it is now two-fifteen? I 
move that a speaker, Charles if possible, 
be sent to the youth rally.” 

“June eighteenth?’’ Charles’ little black 
book leaped, practiced, to his hand. “‘I 
have to be in Sudbury on the eighteenth 
and nineteenth.”’ 

“Then let Gwenyth go.” 

“Carried.” 

*“Oh, fine.” 

On the seventeenth of June Gwenyth 
saw the youth Continued on page 27 
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Chosen to boss the new Canadian Labor Congress, Claude Jodoin’s personal 


bah A BIG MAN PUFFS AND PONDERS HIS BIG FUTURE dimensions match the sizeable job: he stands six-one, weighs 268 pounds. 

ae SIGNIFICANT event in the history of the 
*s Canadian labor movement—indeed, of the 
a nation itself—occurred two months ago in 
2 the high-raftered Windsor, Ont., Armories. There, in 
a an atmosphere that would have delighted Dorothy 
a, Dix, the 600,000-member Trades and Labor Con- 
has s gress of Canada approved the contract by which, 
id | early next year, the TLC will marry up again with 
od a or ony e in its old rival, the 400,000-member Canadian Con- 
ret gress of Labor. 

Bs As soon as the seven hundred and fifty delegates, 


BY JOHN X. SANFORD 


PHOTOS BY WALTER CURTIN 


: He was born to luxury, he’s never paid union dues 

¥ and in eighteen years he’s fought through only one strike. 
Sp But big Claude Jodoin will become 

= the strongest man in Canadian labor history 


S when the two old giant rivals kiss and make up 


seemingly forgetting years of estrangement, inter- 
congress fighting and inter-union custody cases, had 
shouted their consent, one man called out from the 
convention floor, “‘Brother Jodoin should sing!” 

Up on the dais Mary Joseph Paul Claude Jodoin, 
the TLC’s large young president, beamed with joy 
and burst into Alouette, a madrigal he has used to 
brighten many a union meeting. He waved his 
arms and the crowd joined in. 

Brother Jodoin had every reason to sing and be 
happy. Not only will the coming merger fulfill the 
long fond dream of most ardent trade unionists 
uniting a million workers from five thousand mem- 
ber-union locals in one huge house of labor—but it 
will also make Jodoin head of the house. 

One of the terms drafted by a joint TLC-CCL 
Unity Committee, of which Jodoin was a member, 
provides that the first president of the new Can- 
adian Labor Congress shall come from the TLC. 
Barring some unlikely hitch at the CCL’s conclave 
in Toronto this October, leaders in both camps have 
settled on Jodoin for the job. 

Thus this forty-two-year-old Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ organizer from Montreal, little known 
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“I DO NOT LEAD LABOR,” 
HE SAYS. “LABOR LEADS ME. 


I'M A REPRESENTATIVE.” 


A DELEGATE SPEAKS 
Hail talks to delegates whose unions bring six 
hundred thousand men into the TLC-CCL merger. 


WORKING UNIONISTS 
Now they have heard the details explained, the 
members on the flcor settle into the paper work. 


outside the labor movement until he succeeded to 
the TLC presidency a year ago, will move into a 
position of greater potential power than any Can- 
adian labor boss has ever had. 

Claude Jodoin’s personal dimensions match the 
job. He is a big, powerful man who stands six-foot- 
one, packing two hundred and sixty-eight pounds 
on a wide frame. His face is dark, full, expressive 
and mustachioed. In 
Gallic charm and courtesy. He is polite to bishops 
and bellhops alike. A forceful fluent speaker in both 
French and English, he rarely raises his baritone 
He wears conservative, cus- 


manner he is the soul of 


voice except in song. 
tom-tailored business suits, likes good music, good 
red wines with his steaks and dislikes, most em- 
phatically, being called a labor leader. ‘I do not 
lead labor,” he says. “‘Labor leads me. I am just a 
representative of labor.”’ 

In many respects it has never had a more unlike- 
The big jobs in labor—and in 
management, too — are frequently held by men who 
have fought their way up from humble origins to 
reach the top. Jodoin, who will head both labor and 
in Canada 
union dues alone come to fifty million dollars a 
year—is a switch on both. He was born to luxury. 
The son of a wealthy corporation lawyer, he grew 
up in Montreal’s tony Westmount district, lived for 
a time in a suite in the Mount Royal Hotel and 
attended Jesuit colleges, being driven there often in 
a chauffeured limousine. 

But the crash of 1929 ruined Jodoin pére, took 
Claude out of school and made him, at eighteen, a 
bushworker. -At twenty-five he joined the labor 
moveinent as a paid organizer. Never a dues-pay- 


ly representative. 


one of the nation’s biggest businesses 
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BACK-ROOM PLANNERS 


Jodoin and other TLC chiefs hammer out policy 


matters during a recent convention in Windsor. 


A DELEGATE DOZES 
Time for a catnap during pause in the meeting 
that clinched labor's biggest post for Jodoin. 


CLAPPING UNIONISTS 
The contract is okay, the delegates decide, and 
a shout goes up for Claude Jodoin to sing a song. 


ing unionist, as a labor official he has been involved 
in only one strike—in his first month on the job. 

He is a onetime politician who now holds that 
partisan politics is no place for labor—even though 
the Canadian Congress of Labor and a strong 
minority within his own TLC would like to align 
the entire movement with the socialistic CCF. He 
is also a labor leader who once told the Montreal 
Chamber of Commerce that management—lo! 
should improve its own organizing methods. “Only 
when both sides at a bargaining table are strong,” 
he has said, “do good, fair contracts result.” 

Under Jodoin, organized labor aims to become 
In the last fifteen years its 
ranks have swelled from 362,000 to 1,300,000 
twenty-five percent of Canada’s total working force. 
The TLC-CCL merger will first bring 1,000,000 of 
these into one federation of unions. Jodoin and the 


stronger than ever. 


other architects of unity hope to lure in the Can- 
adian and Catholic Confederation of Labor’s 100,- 
000 members, win over the 150,000 more in unions 
not linked to any central congress, and either to 
smash such outcast communist-line unions as Mine- 
Mill and United Electrical or pressure their 50,000 
members to overthrow their Red leaders and join 
up. 

And within five years they plan to enlist another 
million Canadians——particularly wholesale, retail 
and white-collar workers 
cards. 

Another aim is to give labor one loud voice that 


who now hold no union 


cannot be ignored in Ottawa and provincial capitals. 
As president of this super union, Claude Jodoin will 
be the chief spokesman of the trade union move- 
ment on the political, eeonumic and social problems 


HALLWAY STRATEGISTS 
Jodoin gets advice from powerful backer Frank 
Hall, boss of the Railway and Steamship Clerks. 


A DELEGATE LISTENS 
Yvette Charpentier of Ladies’ Garment Workers 
gets French translation of speech by earphones. 


DEPARTING UNIONISTS 
The talking'’s done, now the work begins: to more 
than double the new union's strength in five years 


of the day. He will be the man to whom the people 
of Canada must turn for labor’s views 

In some respects the big chair Jodoin will occupy 
is a hot seat. He faces two burning questions: how 
to resolve pronounced political differences—the 
TLC is, officially, neutral; the CCL rabidly CCF 
and how to keep old inter-union feuds from dividing 
labor all over again 

He handled this latter situation neatly, though 
Before the 
unity terms came up for approval, many TLC union 


not finally, at the Windsor convention 


heads were angrily denouncing rival CCL outfits 
for raiding their ranks and stealing members —bad 
pre-nuptial talk. But on the eve of the unity de- 
bate, Jodoin called all ranking leaders to a caucus 
in Windsor’s Prince Edward Hotel and told them 
flatly that unless they shelved their gripes for later 
negotiation they could wreck the whole merger. 
Next day all was serene. In seventy minutes 
eleven speakers spoke sweetly of the amalgamation, 
two raised minor beefs and then the delegates voted 
unanimously for the merger. After the shouting and 
singing, Jodoin that CCL 
A. R. Mosher would be invited to address the TLC. 
Actually, Mosher had been sitting in Ottawa, train 


announced president 


ticket in hand, awaiting Jodoin’s signal. 

What made this significant, and a master stroke 
on Jodoin’s part, was the fact that the first big 
breach in 1921, 
Mosher and his Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 


Canadian labor, in came when 
Employees were kicked out of the TLC for raiding 
another union. As a further touch, the man Jodoin 
chose to introduce and praise Mosher was an old 
foe, Frank Hall, Canadian chief of the Brotherhood 


of Railway and Steamship Continued on page 38 
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‘Suddenly we entered upon a world of flaming crimson. We stood on the rim of a blood-red crater and it seemed as if we were on the lip of the inferno itself. But there 


ook what’s happened 
Labrador 


For centuries they’ve sneered at this great bony peninsula. 
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it has been called appalling, desolate, frightful, abysmal, 


menacing and barren. But now it’s yielding untold mineral 
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VER SINCE Jacques Cartier made his oft- 

quoted remark about “‘the land God gave to 

Cain,”’ a succession of explorers and adven- 
turers have strained for imaginative adjectives to 
describe the harshness and infertility of the great 
Labrador peninsula. 

This immense block of precambrian rock—half a 
million square miles in size—surrounded on three 
sides by some of the coldest known ocean currents, 
is perhaps the most maligned promontory in the 
world. The chorus of contempt has been in full 
throat for four centuries and is only now being 
stilled by the dawning realization that here, in this 
ill-favored land of deformed rocks, misshapen trees, 
appalling canyons, shrieking gales and twisted 
crags, there lies a horde of treasure richer than the 
jeweled mountains of Cathay, which Cartier was 
seeking when he passed Labrador by. 

The great peninsula, bisected politically into 
Newfoundland’s Labrador and Quebec’s Ungava, 
ranks with Alaska and Arabia as one of the three 
largest peninsulas in the world. All three have, 
until recently, been regarded as comparatively ster- 
ile, but it is upon Labrador that the greatest abuse 
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“God made the world in five 
“On the sixth 


has been heaped. 
days,” an old Labrador saying goes. 
day He made Labrador. He spent the seventh day 
throwing stones at it.” 
Cartier remarked that 
of dirt on the whole of it.”’ 
explorer at the turn of the century, called it “‘a 


“there was not one cartful 
Hesketh Prichard, an 
menacing wilderness” and added that ‘‘a desolation 
more appalling cannot be conceived.”” Two of his 
predecessors were equally emphatic. ‘A country 
formed of frightful mountains and unfruitful val- 
leys . . . a prodigious heap of barren rock,”’ reported 
Lieut. Roger Curtis. Captain George Cartwright, 
who spent sixteen years on the Labrador coast, 
echoed his words. ‘God created this country last 
of all and threw together there the refuse of his 
materials as of no use to mankind,” he wrote. 
Elliott Coues, a naturalist from the semi-tropics, 
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“The men were caked with the dust that 
rose in clouds and permeated everything.” 


set down his own equally flamboyant impressions: 

“Fog hangs low and heavy over rock-girdied 
Labrador. Angry waves, paled with rage, exhaust 
themselves to encroach upon her stern shores and, 
baffled, sink back howling into the depths. Winds 
shriek as they course from crag to crag in a mad 
career, and the ihumble mosses that clothe the rocks 
crouch lower still in fear.”’ 

It cannot be denied that the peninsula has lived 
up to its billing. One famous American naturalist, 
Alpheus S. Packard, ventured into the interior to 
study insect life, 
drove him from the country. 
Leonidas Hubbard Jr., tried to make his way north- 
west across the peninsula from Hamilton Inlet on 


but the insects were so fierce they 
One explorer of note, 


the Atlantic to Ungava Bay on the north coast just 
after the turn of the century. He starved to death 
waiting for two comrades to return with aid. The 
diary he left behind graphically describes the hard- 
ships that have faced the unwary traveler in the 
Labrador wasteland. The final item was written 
after Hubbard had gnawed through a cariboo-skin 
moccasin to give him strength to scribble it down: 

‘Tonight or perhaps Continued on page 48 
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Jockey Dave Stevenson waits in Woodbine 
eet fifty dollars if he wins. He hires a va 
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You have to live like a Spartan, 

diet like a dowager and wrestle with 
a thousand pounds of unruly 
horseflesh six or eight times a day. 
And the greatest reward you 

can hope for is to become a famous 


millionaire... if you live long enough 


BY TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 


THIS IS THE JOCKEYS’ LIFE YOU DON’T SEE. 


\ 
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STEAMING under a blanket. Bill Billington tries to sweat off 


that final pound. The ideal riding weight is about 105 pounds. 


$3 


d* 


Park’s paddock for the call “Jockeys Up!” He'll SWEATING in the steam room. Herb Lindberg grins. but 


let and agent and buys his own boots and saddle. losing weight isn’t funny. Many jockeys are on rigid diets. 
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UST AFTER Ted Atkinson had ridden 

Nashua to victory in the Wood Memorial 

handicap in New York last spring he was 

asked to tell several million television 
viewers about the race in which his mount barely 
managed to beat Summer Tan, another outstanding 
American three-year-old. Atkinson himself had 
done everything he could to help Nashua win the 
race—everything that’s legal, that is. Now, facing 
the TV cameras, he groped to find the word for 
Nashua. 

“I'd say he’s, well, ungenerous,”’ he said. 

It was an unusual word in the world of sports, 
where superlatives are not only employed but over- 
worked, and it shed a fresh light on the severe re- 
quirements for success in the horse-riding business. 
But Atkinson’s care in selecting the word was 
significant, for jockeys study their mounts almost 
to the point of psychoanalysis to learn how to get 
the most out of them. When they come on one that 
is ungenerous, or a loafer, or is fractious, they must 
call on more than the whip or an aimless boot in the 
ribs if they are to succeed. 

A lot of people who visit race courses have the 
notion that not much more than an ability to sit on 
a horse without falling off is required of a jockey. 
The office hours look hard to beat, too; the first 
race goes to the post each afternoon at two o’clock, 


WITH FREQUENT SPILLS, THEIR JOB Is 


§ 


be 


and three and a half hours later the last jockey on 
the last horse in the last race has concluded his 
business for the day even before bankrupt bettors, 
optimism still burning brightly in their breasts, 
have begun stooping to examine the numbers on 
discarded pari-mutuel tickets. 

There is also a widespread impression that 
jockeys are grouped together in ignoble little bands 
plotting the outcome of races long before they’re 
run—and growing rich on the two-dollar bets of 
ignorant dopes in the grandstand. 

But there is another kind of people around the 
racetracks who feel that a jockey’s life is one of the 
hardest in the world. These, by and large, are the 
jockeys themselves. They can argue—and even 
prove——that a jockey’s life is full of danger. Four or 
five or even eight times a day these little men pilot 
a thousand pounds of wrought-up horse in the 
middle of other straining, bumping horses, and the 
incidence of injury is understandably high. 

Grooms and valets at Woodbine Park in Toronto 
claim that veteran jockey Pat Remillard has broken 
every bone in his body at least once, and they’re 
not exaggerating much ai that. Remillard, who is 
still riding although he’s close to fifty, is inclined 
to be more conservative, however. ‘‘Never did 
break my jaw,” he says. It’s a fact, though, that 
he has broken his back twice and fractured both 


legs, both arms, all his ribs, a collarbone, and on 
one occasion he was unconscious for eighteen days 
after a spill. 

By the very nature of their occupation jockeys 
are the smallest of all athletes, rarely weighing more 
than a hundred and ten pounds. Race handicappers 
seldom assign more than a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds to a horse and occasionally as little as a 
hundred pounds. Consequently, the lighter a 
jockey is the more mounts he can handle; a jock 
weighing a hundred and fifteen stripped, for 
example, would not be able to accept a mount to 
which the handicapper had assigned, say, a hun- 
dred and nine pounds. But a jockey weighing a 
hundred and nine could accept a mount that has 
been assigned a hundred and fifteen. The extra six 
pounds is made up by the addition of weights, flat 
pieces of metal placed in pockets under the horse’s 
saddle. Young riders breaking into the business, 
called apprentices, have an advantage over gradu- 
ate riders if they can keep their weight down. They 
are permitted a five-pound allowance in the case 
just mentioned they would carry only 110 pounds, 
Thus, even for recruits, weight is a vital factor in 
acquiring mounts. 

A jockey is classed as an apprentice, or “‘bug,”’ for 
a year after he wins his first race, or, as they say 


“breaks his maiden.”’ If Continued on page 4] 


ALWAYS DANGEROUS, BUT THE HARDEST PART IS KEEPING WEIGHT DOWN 


RELAXING in the “color room” al Woodbine. jockeys play cards, They change their gaudy caps and 
blouses every race. Each owner buys his own “silks” and the valets keep track of them for the jockeys. 
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INJL RED in a race on June 16. Herbie Lindberg 


was back in action next day and rode three winners 


WEIGHING IN, Mike Mafale carries skimpy saddle 


and blanket. Ted Johnson casually waits his turn. 
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breakfast 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


down as a dismal failure. It came about 

because I am altogether too impres- 
sionable. For years on end I had been reading 
cartoons and jokes about husbands who are too 
terse and grumpy when they get up in the 
morning. You know the type. They snarl at 
their family and then bury their nose in the 
morning paper, refusing to communicate with 
anyone. 

One night recently, as I lay in bed, I started 
reflecting on this instead of having the common 
sense to get to sleep. “It is a crime,” I told 
myself, “‘that I too, like those surly characters 
in the cartoons, have so often inflicted this on 
my loved ones. Hereafter I shall turn over a 
new leaf. ‘Tomorrow morning-——and on all 
subsequent mornings—TI shall be a model of 
cheerfulness, a veritable paragon of husbands, 
and I shall elevate my family’s spirits to the 


> 


M: EXPERIMENT is over and marked 


skies.’ 

I am not one to make a vow lightly and, on 
the following morning, I called across the room 
to my wife, Virginia, “Time to get up, my 
honey lamb—and boy, do I feel swell!”’ 

She opened an eye, glanced at me and shut it 
again. 

““Yes-sirree!”” I continued. “‘A new day has 
dawned, and is it a beauty! Not a cloud in the 
azure-blue sky! The birds are caroling their 
sweet songs, and the flowers are wafting their 
fragrance on the balmy air. And, sweetheart, 
you’re looking like a million! Roses in your 
cheeks. Had a mighty refreshing sleep, eh?” 

“You’d better go shave,” she muttered— 
between her teeth, it sounded. 

I then bounded cheerfuliy out of bed and 
bounded—equally cheerfully—into our son 
John’s room where I hailed him (cheerfully): 
“Rise and shine, oh son and heir! There’s 
another stimulating day ahead of you! What 
are your plans? Some baseball, mayhap? I 
wish I had time to play ball today. I feel like a 
million. I'll bet I could hit one a mile! Or 
maybe you figure to go swimming. Ah, I’d 
like to do that too! With my energy I’ll bet I 
could smash a world’s record. OH! What a 
beautiful morning—.”’ 

Perhaps I put a little too much umph in that 
“OH!” My seventeen-year-old offspring ap- 
peared to wince, and then muttered something 
under his breath. It sounded a bit like “Drop 
dead, willya?’’ but I figured 1 must have mis- 
heard because no son of mine would think of 
addressing a remark like that to his dad—- 
especially a dad in such high spirits. 

It was young Patsy’s turn to absorb my rays 
of cheer next, and I saw to it that I put every 
bit as much good feeling and affection into them 
as I did with the other members of my family. 
I loathe discrimination. ‘‘Time to arise and 
display your beauty and grace to the world!” 
I announced. ‘And how is Miss Universe of 
1962? As full of vim and health and high spirits 
as I am, I trust. What a joy it is to be alive! 


After vears of snarling at the children 


complaining about the coffee and burvine his 
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Oh, when my sugar walks down the street, all 
the little birdies go tweet-tweet-tweet—.” 

Patsy’s color had looked wonderful when I 
entered the room, but now I noticed that it had 
suddenly drained from her face. ‘Are you all 
right?” I asked. 

To this she made a puzzling reply. “Are 
you?” she retorted. 

I am slow at shaving, and when I got to the 
breakfast table I noted my family there in 
consultation, their voices muted. When I 
appeared they stopped talking. ‘Already it’s 
taken effect,’’ I mused to myself happily. “‘In 
appreciation of the new side of my nature—the 
friendly cheerful side—they’re planning some 
gift. A set of golf clubs, perhaps, or a sport 
jacket or a new fly rod or I dismissed such 
thoughts as self-seeking and unworthy. 

‘“Let’s have music!” I exclaimed. ‘“‘Music 
with cur meals—that’s the ticket. Put that 
new mambo on the record player, and mother 
and I will give a little demonstration of—.” 

At this point my spouse guided—or sort of 
shoved—me into my seat. “Here’s the morning 
paper,”’ she said, thrusting it in front of my 
face. I see there’s talk of the taxes going 

“Dash politics on a wonderful morning like 
this!” I said. ‘Let us converse in sprightly 
fashion. Let our spirits soar until they have 
reached—.”’ 

Again the paper was thrust at me, this time 
by John. “Here’s the sports page,” he said. 
“Our Davis Cup team—.’ 

“Nay, nay,” I objected—cheerfully—“I am 
a changed man. No longer can the printed word 
compete with the charms of the most delightful, 
the most charming family a man was ever 
fortunate enough to—.” 

“Daddy,” interrupted Patsy, “if you feel so 
much like being noisy and acting silly would 
you mind going out to the kitchen to eat?” 

I looked for my wife and son to rebuke her 
for this callous request, but no rebuke was 
forthcoming. Instead John muttered some- 
thing, and this time I heard him distinctly. 
“You’ve got something there,” he said to his 
sister, as their mother nodded in agreement. 

But I am a man who can take a hint, and I 
took it. If I reformed in a hurry I de-reformed 
even more hurriedly. The next morning, when 
I got to the breakfast table I growled: “‘Give 
me some coffee, and I hope it’s hot for a change! 
And quit hogging the paper, John! Hand it 
here!—Patsy, will you quit sniffling and have 
the common decency to wash your face when 
you get up in the morning and—.” 

Just then the phone rang, and Virginia 
answered it. There was some preliminary con- 
versation, and then I heard her reply: ‘‘Parke? 
Oh, he seems to be all right.’”” To which she 
added the word “‘again.”’ 

Yep, I’ve learned my lesson. Come around 
and have breakfast with me someday, and I'll 
promise to snarl and snap at you in a good 
healthy normal fashion. 


nose in the paper. this man turned into 


a morning ray of sunshine. But not for lone 
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Here's a new model 
of a famous 35mm 


color-slide camera 
Kodak Pony Camera— only $3975 


and here's the 
J-way magic 
your Pony 


Sives you 


Kodak Pony 135 Camera, Model C 

Popular color-slide camera in a brand-new model, 
with faster //3.5 Lumenized lens, shutter speeds 
to 1/300 second. Other features: new exposure 
selector for box-camera simplicity; no-thread film 
loading; automatic film stop and exposure 
counter. Only $39.75. Flasholder, $9. 


Color transparencies like this 
to enjoy in a hand viewer 
or. 
blow them up high, ale, mighty handsome on a rs 
home projection screen for everyone to admire 
have sparkling full-color prints 
made from them for your 


album ... for friends, too... = 


This is the magic of 
color-slide photography 


Ask your dealer about 
small down payments and easy terms 


To show your slides on a home screen To view your slides — Kodaslide Pock« Here are the Kodak color-slide films —! 
Kodak offer iety cf Kodaslide pro Vie ver gives you a thorougl ise either Kodachrome |} 

je i iding 1 <tra-efficient new device fer quick view! Ekt rome Filr 

S) ‘ on t S78 { s Aireguipt lides Just insert ide if a in 

e! Uther e pi d from 30] ul M ne +t NOTE: Kodak Ektachrome Film is intended for 
ne | a er W p my mere tnick for processing by local laboratories, a service 


eo y $ ) provided through your dealer 
Kodak 


—a trade-mark since 1888 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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SELECT Fil_TER-TIP 


CIGARETTE...FOR NEW 


SMOKING ENJOYMENT 


Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


HOUSE OF BAM- 
BEST BET | BOO: As in the 
recent case of Soldier of Fortune, 
which so vividly explored Hong 
Kong, Tokyo is the locale of this 
crime-and-suspense melo- 


superior 
drama, and the film (in Cinema- 
Scope) benefits from on-the-spot 


camera coverage. Robert Ryan as a 
kingpin racketeer, Robert Stack as 
his secret nemesis, Shirley Yamaguchi 
as a Japanese charmer, are prom- 
inently involved. The story isn't 
always easy to follow but the net 
result is good hot-weather entertain- 
ment. 


Yamaguchi rubs Stack the right way. 


ABOVE US THE WAVES: An enjoyable submarine adventure from 
Britain, in the approved tight-upper-lip tradition. The Royal Navy 
characters, though stereotyped, are well-acted by John Mills, 
Donald Sinden and other worthies. 


THE COBWEB: Few of the principals emerge with any clarity in 
this handsome, glum drama about life in a mental hospital where 
it’s hard to tell the doctors from the patients. With Richard Wid- 
mark, Lauren Bacall, Charles Boyer, Lillian Gish. 


LADY AND THE TRAMP: Large doses of coy whimsy and small doses 
of sadistic horror are somewhat uncomfortably blended in this 
Walt Disney feature-length cartoon about a canine romance. There 
are, however, several delightful scenes, plus some clever songs 
composed and sung by Peggy Lee. Rating: good. 


NOT AS A STRANGER: Producer Stanley Kramer's first try as a 
director is only unevenly satisfying. Customers who dote on clinical 
and surgical atmosphere are given plenty of it, but Robert Mitchum 
seldom convinces in the central role of a dedicated healer. With 
Frank Sinatra, Olivia de Havilland. 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH: Broadway's robust comedy about a tem- 
porary bachelor and the Girl Upstairs has been considerably laun- 
dered for the screen, but it’s still a funny show. With Tom Ewell, 
Marilyn Monroe. 


VIOLENT SATURDAY: Hair-trigger tension is generated in this well- 
timed story about a week-end bank robbery, although the townsfolk 
are implausibly overloaded with crooks and psychopaths. 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


Angela: Melodrama. Fair. A Man Called Peter: Drama. Excellent. 
Bad Day at Black Rock: Suspense in The Man Who Loved Redheads: British 
the west. Good. romantic comedy. Fair. 
Bedevilled: Drama. Fair. Man Without a Star: Western. Good. 
Blackboard Jungle: Drama. Good. Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent. 
Carmen Jones: Negro opera. Excellent Mister Roberts: Comedy. Excellent. 
Moonfleet: Adventure. Fair. 


Conquest of Space: Science fiction. Fair. 
The Constant Husband: Comedy. Good 
Court Martial: Drama. Excellent 
Daddy Long Legs: Musical. Good. 
Davy Crockett: Western. Good. 


New York Confidential: Crime. Good. 
A Prize of Gold: Drama. Fair. 


The Prodigal: Semi-Biblical. Poor. 


CRET'S 


The Divided Heart: Drama. Excellent. 
East of Eden: Drama. Good 

End of the Affair: Drama. Fair 

Escape to Burma: Drama. Poor. 

The Far Horizons: Adventure. Fair. 
For Better, for Worse: Comedy. Good. 
Forbidden Games: Drama. Excellent 
The Glass Slipper: Romance. Good 


Hit the Deck: Musical, Fair. 


Interrupted Melody: Operatic soprano s 
biographical drama. Good 

Land of the Pharaohs: Drama. Excellent 

A Life in the Balance: Suspense. Fair 

Love Me or Leave Me: Biographical and 


Revenge of the Creature: Horror fantasy. 
Fair. 
Run for Cover: Western. Good. 


The Sea Chase: Suspense. Poor. 

The 7 Little Foys: Biog-comedy of show 
business. Fair. 

Simba: African drama. Good 

Six Bridges to Cross: Crime. Good 

Soldier of Fortune: Adventure. Good. 

Son of Sinbad: Comedy. Fair. 

Strange Lady in Town: Western. Fair. 

Strategic Air Command: VistaVision 
aviation drama. Good. 


Thet Lady: Costume drama. Fair 
This Island Earth: Planet drama. Good. 
Tight Spot: Suspense. Good. 


musical drama. Good. Unchained: Drama. Excellent. 
Mad About Men: Mermaid farce. Fair Wayward Wife: Italian drama. Fair. 
Magnificent Matador: Drama. Fair. We're No Angels: Comedy. Fair. 
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The Burning Crusade 
Of Andrew McNorran 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 


rally marked on her calendar and gave 
it some moments’ sober thought, her 
face reflecting an absent, fond irrita- 
tion with the hour of five-thirty. Her 
face was lively and apple-round and 
brown of skin, her eyes sharp black, 
and her plain smooth hair was black 
and grey in about equal proportions 
and had been like that for several years. 

She knew she was rather a good 
speaker; originally, fifteen years ago, it 
had been her fine contralto voice, 
fruited with mild irony, which led her 
toward a political career. But in time 
she had found that her special talents 
lay in the expert use of a desk tele- 
phone, in prompt, decisive smoothing, 
rounding and proposing. 

“What I shall not tell them is that the 
youth of today are the adults of to- 
morrow. Or that we piously hope they 
will make a better job of things than 
we have 

She thought about Andrew McNor- 
ran-—-he hadn’t been in the office for a 
week--with a compassion which she 
tried to analyze. They seemed ex- 
tremely pathetic to her, those Youth 
Section youngsters. It was not that 
she really minded their extraordinary 
ineptness, though she was privately 
persuaded that any political party 
which kept a Youth Section under its 
wing was very like a man who harbored 
a flock of porcupines for pets and often 
wondered why. It was because there 
seemed so little on which they could 
fasten their heroics. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago, how easy, how ready at 
hand, were the great issues then! 
Youth out of work, their talents 
wasted, teachers and schools in a slump, 
war threatening--what an epoch for 
youth at the hustings! But what was 
there now for Andrew McNorran to 
feel very right about? 

Politics has become quite middle- 
aged, she thought. 

Slowly she put together a speech for 
the youth rally. . . . The party system 
exists in Canada as the means for a 
great many citizens to choose their 
politicians and their politics, and we 
must keep political parties alive and 
real and in close touch with basic 
human problems. .. The way to change 
and betterment lies through debate in 
the local political club, to the provincial 
party council, hence through the Press 
and legislation . . . On malicious im- 
pulse she included Charles’ remark 
about looking to the Youth Section for 
fresh ideas and contributions . . . 

She realized several weeks later that 
making so encouraging a speech had 
been like offering a match to an oil well 
on the point of explosion. For among 
those present was Andrew McNorran, 
a rising meteor who two months after 
recruitment in the Youth Section knew 
he was destined to add fire and luster 
to Canada’s political story. 

Naturally Andrew did not agree with 
everything Gwenyth Jones said that 
night, and when he made the thank-you 
speech at the rally’s close he pointed 
this out to her on the principle that 
party officials should always be con- 
tradicted, for their own good, by rank- 
and-file members. It was only when 
he and Naida Gray walked away 
from the hall that he found his mind 
dwelling on things from Gwenyth’s 
speech. His mind had a peculiar habit 
of building vertical ladders while kick- 
ing away violently at the props 
beneath. 

He said tolerantly, “The basic 
trouble with people like Gwenyth, who 
no doubt mean well—good-hearted 


people, even if hopelessly out-of-date 
and completely wrapped up in office 
routine—the basic trouble is_ they 
wouldn’t recognize a Common Man if 
they met one. I mean it’s got to the 
point where it’s all theoretical with 
them.”’ 

Andrew talked very fast to get much 
said, and hunched along beside Naida, 
who was a quiet, phlegmatic, large- 
boned Slavic type, with a sweet, calm 
face. Andrew was an inch shorter than 
Naida; when he turned from her, her 
eyes were exactly on a level with the 
unmanageable whorl of brown hair at 
the crown of his head, and the end 
locks which pointed up instead of 
down. This view of Andrew was some- 
how more revealing than his face. which 
was pale and studious and dominated 
by dark-rimmed glasses. He walked 
with chin thrust forward, neck stretch- 
ed, and his long, large-knuckled hands 
clenched in fists in his side pockets. 

“What about the problems of a truck 
driver like Albert, for instance? What 
about the basic needs of actually about 
four-fifths of the population of this 
city? The vast, voiceless mass of the 
people, crying out for a--a_ spokes- 
man.’ Andrew stood, teetering, on the 
curb, sweeping the street’s expanse 
with a forceful fling of his arm. 

Naida asked, “Are we going there 
again?” 

“Going where do you mean?” 

“T mean that truck drivers’ hangout, 
that greasy little place you keep going 
to.”” 

“Bill’s Coffee Shanty? Why that’s 
our favorite place. That’s where we can 
look at real people for a change. And 
we want to see how Albert’s getting 
along with his little waitress. Wonder 
if he’s taken her out by now? Probably 
she’s on her way to having his baby 
since we were there last. These real 
people are honest about love. That’s 
one major difference between them and 
our over-educated half of the popula- 
tion. With them it’s just the simple 
fact of sex and he wants her and she 
wants him, at least she was coming 
around that way the last time we...” 

“Oh Andy! Even truck drivers don’t 
work that fast, I don’t imagine.” 

‘No? You’re just so used to our kind 
of complex emotions, you can’t believe 
in anything basic. The emotional pro- 
cess I undergo when I’m out with you, 
now—-it’s a mixture of frustrated need 
for maternal care...” 

“Maternal!” At the wealth of 
skepticism in Naida’s voice Andrew 
grinned suddenly, very charmingly. 

“Forget it,” he said “Let’s cross 
here and get some coffee. Albert’s 
probably there.” 


T WAS like the coming together of 

destined stars, that night. There was 
Andrew McNorran, fired with zeal 
to battle on behalf of Man and his sore 
need. There was Albert, laid off for 
two days from his truck run, morose, in 
sore need. 

It had come about: very naturally 
that at eighteen Andrew McNorran, 
whose father was a chartered accoun- 
tant and whose mother was a member of 
the IODE, a youth born and bred in 
Toronto who had begun his collection 
of classical records and received his 
first library card at the age of seven, 
should develop a strong penchant for 
truck drivers. They brought out the 
primitive in him. They were brawny 
and had a cocky independent attitude 
toward life, like sailors on the high 
seas. Also they were as a rule easy to 
talk to, companionable chaps who 
stored up a mixture of philosophy and 
gossip behind the wheels of their great 
thundering transports, and spilled it 
out freely when they stopped off along 
the run. He was especially fond of 
Albert, an ungrammatical character 
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you know 


your Baker wraps bread 


Because “Cellophane” cellulose film 


keeps your loaf fresh and tasty for so long! 


And even after your loaf has been un- 
sealed for use, all you do to retain its 
flavour and freshness is simply twist the 


Jellophane” closed again. 


In addition to sealing in the original taste 
and freshness. sparkling “Cellophane” 
keeps dust and odours out from the 
moment your loaf is baked until it is 


completely consumed. 


Your baker has a variety of special 
loaves wrapped in “( ‘ellophane”. The 
next time you shop, remember sparkling 
“Cellophane” shows at a glance the type 


of loaf you want. 


ophane 


TRADE § MARK 


Cellulose Film 


DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


CANAD A 
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ATURALLY 
GROOMED HAIR 
ALL DAY LONG 


An oil-starved scalp makes hair dry, 
loose, hard to keep neat. Keep hair naturally well 
groomed all day with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — 
not greasy — not messy — but a light oil to con- 


dition the hair and to supplement natural scalp 


oils so important to good grooming. 


Vaseline 


\ Vaseline 
HAIR TRADE MARK 
TONIC 
j 


HAIR 
TONIC 


Vaseline’ is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd. 


with wild red hair and innocent blue 
eyes. And to see Irene, the cute little 
black-haired waitress, snubbing, ignor- 
ing and ensnaring Albert was a rich 
experience for an unripe observer of 
human affairs. 

They found Albert sitting alone, 
back humped, over a lonely splashed 
cup of coffee, at one of the small round 
tables where strangers usually sat. 
Behind the busy counter Irene banged 
plates angrily and pushed pie at the 
regular patrons. 

Andrew and Naida sat down at the 
table with Albert. 

“She won’t serve you nothing over 
here,’’ Albert said resentfully. ‘I got 
my cup of coffee at the counter and 
carried it over. Now she won’t even 
come to give me nothing else.”’ 

“What’s she sore about?’ asked 
Andrew. 

“About me being laid off. Two days 
this week, maybe three days next week. 
So what if I promised her I’d buy this 
1949 Chev? I can’t buy it without I 
can see the money coming in to keep up 
the payments. What good’s that, if 
you make a couple of payments and 
lose your car? I don’t see that,” said 
Albert. 

come you’re laid off’”’ 

‘Boss hasn’t got the orders. Used to 
be all we could handle, we could drive 
Montreal and back without ever stop- 
ping except to gas up, if the law’d let 
you. Now—phfft! I came back damn 
near empty, last time. That loses 
money. All the boys is taking it—-the 
same all over.” 

‘But gosh,’’ Andrew said, “how do 
you explain it, Albert? I mean why 
should business get so bad all at once, 
like that?” 

Albert put his spoon carefully into 
his cup and leaned toward Andrew, 
saying through shrewd compressed lips 
the igniting word. 

“It’s politics, mac. Politics is ruining 
the boss. That’s the damn truth.” 

And he threw himself back, for 
effect, against the imperfect rungs of his 
light chair. 

“How do you figure that, mac 
Andrew tried to control the queer thrill 
of excitement in his voice. 


Albert gave a Gargantuan shrug, 
twisting one shoulder high and twisting 
his lips 

“Like I said—-politics. There’s some- 
thing going on between the government 
and the railroads, something the rail- 
roads is now cooking up to get all the 
freight business down Montreal way. 
They got the whole government work- 
ing for them. Right now some guy in 
Ottawa, some government big shot, he’s 
listening to the CPR tell him what they 
want in the way of big deals with all 
the shippers, cutting right in on our 
business. You ask the boss.”’ 

Andrew pretended to be busy with 
sugar to cover his scurrying thought. 
Did he know, slightly, what Albert was 
talking about? There was a royal com- 
mission on something, there was an 
Honorable Mr... . what was the name? 
Some kind of a fish? The Canadian 
government was always laying down 
new policies about railways, freight 
rates for example, all that stuff; it had 
been going on for years. 

Clearly there was skulduggery by the 
party in power—the party which Had 
Been In Power Too Long. Actually 
could you think of a time when there 
wasn’t a commission studying railroads, 
and no doubt all those commissioners 
getting expenses paid . . . Here, shock- 
ingly disclosed, was the monstrous 
result—the government-pampered rail- 
ways a swollen monster which now 
actually threatened the very jobs and 
happiness of his friends the truck 
drivers. 

Andrew’s inflamed imagination filled 
with wicked shapes: grinding wheels, 
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honking diesels bearing down the track, 
and black-coated gentlemen with tight 
narrow lips decreeing right of way... 
Caught in the headlight’s beam the 
rugged but now helpless figure of 
Albert, and the waitress he wanted, in 
the basic sense of the word. 

Andrew drew a long, hard breath. 
“I’m going to act on this,” he an- 
nounced in level, resolute tones. 

Naida looked across at him with 
interest, silently. 

Aibert said, politely, ‘““Well, yeah, 
but of course the thing is, where you 
run into politics . ” He shrugged 
again. 

“Look,” Andrew explained, eagerly 
and with kindness, ‘‘what the people of 
this country have got to realize is that 
politics can be either bad—-or good. So 
the government is backing the CPR 
here, with all their profits—-look at the 
big hotels, all that. What do we do? We 
take political action, we air this—this 
travesty of justice. We force the 
government to give ground. The party 
system exists in this country so that a 
great many people can choose their 
politicians and their politics. 

“First,’’ Andrew went on, “‘we’ve got 
to arm ourselves with the facts. The 
rest will be easy . . . I wonder if I should 
see your boss about this.” 

““Maybe it would be a good idea,” 
Albert said. He wasn’t responding very 
well. Voiceless, of course. 

Andrew said, “You may not know 
this, Albert, but it happens that I’ve 
been waiting for an issue of some magni- 
tude to present itself, as a stepping- 
stone in making myself known in the 
political field.” His face relaxed, 
smiling. He stirred his coffee, dreamily. 
“First we must arm ourselves with 
facts.”’ 

Naida said, “Hurry up and finish 
yours. I have to get home.”’ 


NDREW’S fact-finding mission next 
{AX afternoon led him to an interview 
with Joe Brisson of Brisson Long Dis- 
tance Hauling and Moving, but it was 
not a total success. Andrew was tired. 
He’d lain awake a long time after 
taking Naida home the night before, 
lying flat on his back working out 
strategy, realizing with some panic that 
the big annual provincial council of the 
party would be held in a week’s time 
and before that he must get his club to 
pass the resolution—what resolution, 
exactly?—-and he hadn’t finished his 
math assignment which was important 
because exams were starting next week. 
Perhaps the wrong time to take on any- 
thing as big as this... But you had to 
seize an issue when it came. He owed it 
to his future. Maybe he owed it to the 
generations yet unborn. He had gone 
to sleep on that fatalistic thought. 

He had phoned Joe Brisson, explain- 
ing in his deepest voice that his party 
was interested in learning the facts 
about the current dispute between 
truckers and railways, and an appoint- 
ment was made readily. But Joe 
Brisson in person, a thick-set, smooth- 
shaven fortyish man with two gold 
rings on one hand, his suit a neat 
business grey, had greeted him with 
disconcertingly blunt curiosity, accept- 
ing without expression Andrew’s words 
of self-introduction. It began to dawn 
on Andrew that Joe Brisson was not 
exactly a sincere type, especially when 
he began to talk in a high-pitched, 
aggrieved patter of accusation, fixing a 
round-eyed stare on his visitor. Andrew 
got the distinct impression that the 
only arms around Brisson’s office were 
not gleaming swords but possibly 
sawed-off shotguns. 

“This is hot, boy. It’s political 
dynamite, if it gets in the hands of the 
right party. You’re looking in the 
right direction, kid . . . Sure they got a 
royal commission on these agreed 
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fied lubrication and service for better main- 
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A big tractor for big jobs, the 150-hp HD-16 
gives users a choice of hydraulic torque con 
verter or standard transmission drive. The 90- 
hp HD-11 is the ideal size for a wide range of 
jobs on big and small operations. 

Ask vour Allis-Chalmers dealer for a demon 
stration. See for yourself how these newly pow- 
ered, newly designed tractors will increase your 
output, lower your cost .. . help bring better 
living to everyone 
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charges, and we’re fighting it up there 
in Ottawa, don’t think we're not 

The shipping companies don’t like 
it either but what can they do? I 
could name plenty of big shippers 
would rather give us fifty percent of 
their hauling, but they’re not strong 
enough to buck the railways. Railways 
can afford to even lose a little to get the 
business here where it’s the most—-they 
an make it up by slapping a higher 
rate on some other part of the country, 
ind there’s the government making 
good their losses, anyway. They can’t 


lose 


“Since last fall they’ve moved in to 
play it real dirty. You want to know 
how? Undercutting on our biggest 
runs—and on nothing but our kind of 
load too—expensive household furni- 
ture, perishable goods, all that stuff. 
And what’s more they’re basing their 
rates on truck-sized shipments. It’s 
dirty and it’s deliberate—and what 
kind of odds have we got? 

“You know how the costs compare of 
trucking against shipping by rail? Why 
you know how much our tires alone 
cost—-fourteen of them at two to three 
hundred dollars each, figure that out. 


And another thing is the provincial 
license mess we get into—you got to 
buy a different license every province 
you drive through. Discrimination, eh? 
I don’t know what else you can call it. 
Look what our men have to face on 
their run—all the effects of weather, 
maybe accidents, traffic snarls they 
have nothing to do with but they may 
get held up for hours, poor road con- 
ditions .. . We’re taking a gamble every 
time we start a run, that the railways 
know absolutely nothing about.” 
Andrew tried to take notes but the 
pattern eluded him. He was still trying 
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to figure out the cost of the fourteen 
tires when Joe got into traffic snarls. He 
was quite confused by Joe’s parting 
remark, spoken quietly into his ear as 
they both moved toward the street 
door: “It’s in the wind they’re gonna 
call another strike, eh? How does your 
party feel on that? Wonder how the 
country would like it if we transport 
companies held a gun at their heads, 
like that?”’ 

Andrew said, “That sure would do 
it!’”’ which was a diplomatic comment 
under the circumstances. He shook 
hands with Joe Brisson and thanked 
him for his help, and left with the feel- 
ing that he hadn’t made a strong 
impression. 

By midnight that night Andrew was 
ghastly pale, his eyes, when he re- 
moved his glasses, hollow and glazed, 
his shirt damp from restless pacing up 
and down his room. 

Naida had spoiled the first part of the 
evening. She had phoned to tell him 
she had picked up two student tickets 
for the Royal Winnipeg Ballet on 
Wednesday, and he had been shocked 
to think she had completely forgotten 
the Youth Section club meeting that 
night. When he reminded her, there 
had been a sullen silence. Then she had 
hung up on him. He had to phone her 
back twice, trying to give her a true 
perspective. She had been sulky. She 
had insisted he could do as he liked, but 
she was going to the ballet. 

He had to try to word his resolution, 
the task he had set himself that night, 
over the cold lonely suffering of his 
heart. Besides, he had counted on 
Naida to second it. 

By midnight he was down, he be- 
lieved, to the essentials. Joe Brisson 
was unimportant in the picture; he was 
at most an intermediate figure. The 
vision must not be obscured by mere 
economic rivalries. It was the more 
basic rights of Albert and his fellow 
truck drivers which Andrew had set 
himself to upixold. By midnight he had 
put down on paper the text of his stern 
cry for justice. 

Before he tossed himself wearily 
into bed there was one more thing he 
wanted to do. He picked up the late 
edition of the Telegram which he had 
bought on the way home, and thumbed 
quickly through to the editorial page. 
He scanned the letters column, and 
tasted his last bitter cup that night. 
The Telegram had not seen fit to 
publish his letter pleading for the sanity 
of nations in the face of the H-bomb 
threat. 

As he threw the paper away he did 
not even glance at the front-page 
banner headline, which read: RAIL 
STRIKE LOOMS AGAIN. And 
underneath: ““Companies Claim Reve- 
nue Drop, Unable to Meet Wage 
Demands. Political Leaders Silent; 
Refuse Comment.” 


HE preliminary skirmish in An- 

drew’s campaign, the next regular 
meeting of the North End Youth Club, 
had him in jitters for two days. He 
scarcely thought of the main event 
beyond, for a provincial council gather- 
ing was something as yet beyond his 
ken, while he had learned exactly what 
the hazards were in his own club. Chief 
among them was Cliff Edwards, club 
president, who affected a pipe and who 
had permanently intimidated Andrew 
by asking him the first time he ap- 
peared at a club meeting, whether he 
accepted the Keynes theory of cyclical 
financing. If Cliff jumped on him with 
a bunch of questions . . . 

Andrew was in luck. That Wednes 
day night a violent dispute arose be- 
tween a small group, mostly female, 
who brought in a proposal to have 
every meeting Aalf social, and every 
other meeting a// social, and a deter- 
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mined knot of serious thinkers who 
despised parlor games and insisted that 
meetings should be given over to 
educating the members in their role as 
young politicians. As chairman, Cliff 
Edwards was unable to step into this 
debate despite his obvious longing to 
support the educationists, but he did 
manage to mix up the several motions 
and amendments rather hopelessly so 
that the net effect was an exhausting 
clutter and no one was quite sure what 
to put his hand up for. Andrew was 
drawn into the conflict and contributed 
an amendment which substituted ‘‘oc- 
casional and specific’? for the words 
“regular weekly” in the original mo- 
tion, thus adding the final touch of 
confusion. 

Cliff called a vote immediately after, 
and declared Andrew’s amendment car- 
ried, which created a nice feeling of 
conspiracy between them. Then the 
program convener interrupted to point 
out that even if some of the members 
didn’t seem to care about enjoying 
themselves, plans had been made for 
square dancing that evening, and the 
caller and his loudspeaker equipment 
were waiting impatiently in the next 
room, and couldn’t the business be now 
adjourned? 

Andrew stood up quickly, catching 
Cliff’s eye, and got the floor to put 
forward in abbreviated form his policy 
resolution, which was accepted and 
passed without comment, while barn- 
dance music seeped in through the 
crack of the door. 

Cliff asked, “To whom is this reso- 
lution directed, by the way?” 

Andrew answered, ‘“T’o the provincial 
council next week, and also I thought 
we should send copies to the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Trans- 
port and the Royal Commission on 
Agreed Charges.” 

Members were shuffling out and Cliff 
nodded rather absently and nabbed 
someone to move adjournment. 

Andrew felt lighthearted with relief, 
and at first joined in the square dancing 
with gusto. Then he found he was 
missing Naida keenly, and he left the 
hall and phoned her house from a pay 
phone, only to be told she hadn’t got 
back from the ballet. He went home 
swimming in a sea of sweet melancholy 
and pondering the aloneness of the 
dedicated man. 

After school next day he borrowed 
his father’s typewriter and laboriously 
turned out four copies of the resolution. 
By this time Gwenyth Jones’ office was 
closed, so he contented himself with 
mailing the Ottawa copies. 

On Friday the blow fell. 

“Hello, Miss Jones?’’ Andrew called. 
“Uh, our club has a resolution here we 
want passed at the provincial council, 
so what’s the procedure? What do we 
do with it?” 

There was a small, strangled pause. 
Gwenyth had had a hard day. “If 
that’s Andrew McNorran, you can take 
it out in the back yard and bury it. 
No, actually I’m sorry, but the fact is 
the closing date for resolutions to be in 
our hands was three weeks ago. They 
have to be printed and circulated. I’m 
very sorry, but this information was 
made available through the party organ 
two months ago .. . I’m afraid there’s 
not a thing you can do, Andrew. Better 
luck another time.” 

Andrew couldn’t believe it. A numb- 
ness fell on him, a hiatus, for the public 
triumph of his new policy on railways 
was now so assured in his own mind 
that it seemed inevitable to him. This 
complete block was surely temporary. 

After supper he went around to 
Naida’s house and listened to records 
for a while, and then they went out and 
took the subway and presently walked 
a few blocks to Bill’s Coffee Shanty. 

Lrene was behind the counter, flirting 
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outrageously with a complete stranger 
who didn’t look like a truck driver. 
There was no sign of Albert. When they 
asked about him nobody recognized the 
name. It was heartbreaking. It was as 
though some malevolent force ‘had re- 
moved him whole. It seemed to them 
that the Shanty had undergone a trans- 
formation. Only two or three recog- 
nizable truck drivers sat about, and 
they were glum and silent. 

Andrew got up nerve enough to 
approach one. ‘“‘How’s the trucking 
business these days?’ he queried 
brightly. 


The chap gave him a savage glower 
and pulled his coffee cup closer to his 
chest in a rather pointed gesture. 

Andrew began talking to Naida, 
breaking the fatalistic calm of the past 
few hours. “I’ve got to find some way 
of getting my resolution through! Sud 
denly, sitting here, I can see how vital 
it is. I can’t give up the fight. There 
must be some constitutional means.” 

Naida said, ‘“‘Why don’t you ask Cliff 
Edwards? He’s got that book on par 
liamentary procedure half memorized.”’ 

Andrew said, ‘This is probably in the 
other half.” But it was a move. He 


used the pay phone on the wall, 

Cliff said, “Look, laddy, I’m just 
having a beer here at my diggings with 
a newspaper friend of mine who hap- 
pens to be quite an authority on politi 
cal affairs. As a matter of fact he’s 
covering our council Monday. Hold on 
a minute and I'll get his opinion on this. 
Personally, of course, I think it was a 
pretty cheap performance by that 
Jones woman . 4 

Andrew held on for a long time. 
When Cliff came back on the line he 
asked, ‘“‘What was the resolution of 
yours, Andy? I mean was it a current 
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issue, more or less? .. . Yes, well, if it’s 
a timely thing it might be brought in as 
an Emergency Resolution. Hal says 
they generally have two or three of 
those at any council he’s been at. Just 
a minute ... He wants to know if you 
feel the senior members of the party 
are deliberately suppressing this, and 
could you have a couple of extra copies 
typed on Monday— if possible, re- 
leased to the press in advance. They 
often do that. Okay, Andrew. Glad to 
be of help.” 


IGH ON the bank of the Ottawa 

River in a tall building of grey 
stone, up a marble corridor lined with 
rich portraits set in golden frames, and 
behind a silent green-felt-padded office 
door, an honorable gentleman sat 
musing at that hour. Singled out from 
his thick packet of mail was a simple 
sheet of stationery, remarkable because 
it bore no printed title or address 
across its head—-beautiful, stark and 
plain. It was typed, one could imagine, 
by two diligent forefingers and signed 
in a young scrawl. It carried a sug- 
gestion which the honorable gentleman, 
who had scrutinized the transportation 
system of the nation in minute detail 
for the past decade, read with a certain 
quiet joy. When he essayed to drop the 
sheet in his wastebasket he drew back 
his hand. He folded the letter, instead, 
precisely three times, and tucked it 
deep in an inner pocket, patting his 
coat. 

By ten o’clock Monday morning the 
provincial council was officially in 
session in the convention hall but most 
delegates were still milling 
shaking hands and conferring in shift 
ing small groups. Speeches of welcome 
were being heard but Charles and other 
party officials hadh’t come in; they 
were hotly engaged at this eleventh 
hour behind the closed door of a small 
antechamber. 

Gar Stanley, the veteran 
relations secretary, held out a copy of 
the Star which he thumped hard, 
wagging his head balefully. But Charles 
was not to be moved; he pushed the 


outside, 


public 


paper aside. 

“IT tell you I intend to leave it 
alone,”’ Charles said. ““What statement 
can I possibly make at this stage? 
Whose interests would I be serving by 
making any kind of comment—do you 
know how many members of the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods I have just in my 
own constituency? If they’re called out 
on strike—and that’s how it looks—J 
can’t go on record opposing legal strike 
action! I happen to know the govern- 
ment’s working night and day to avert 
a strike, and for once they’ve got my 
sympathy. I can’t go along with the 
idea of turning it into a political issue 
.. . What did the Star say about some 
incipient uprising by the younger 
element? Where did they get hold of 
that?” 

“Something about a resolution on the 
rail strike that a young party member 
wanted to get on the agenda and was 
prevented from getting on. Something 
about a clash expected on the floor of 
the council this morning.” 

Gwenyth turned cold. “Oh no! It 
couldn’t be .”’ Her voice wavered. 
She looked at the men, stricken. 
“Pardon me,”’ she murmured a small 
voice, fleeing toward the doors of the 
convention hall. 

She entered near the front, and sidled 
through to her place at the end of the 
long head table on the dais. . . She was 
too late for any preventive action. All 
the delegates at all the small tables in 
the room were pivoting their heads 
from one microphone to another—from 
the small microphone on the table 
before the chairman, which was issuing 
puzzled directives, to the left-side floor 
microphone which was giving out 
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amateur squeaks and squawks, while 
behind it a thin-shouldered, white-faced 
youth tried with a brave and sickly 
smile to get the hang of it. Gwenyth 
knew she was too late. Andrew McNor- 
ran had the floor. The council was in 
session. And over at the press table 
waited a full complement of reporters, 
friends and foes. 

Sitting close behind Andrew, Naida 
Gray and Cliff Edwards were whisper- 
ing advice, and advice came too in 
raised voices across the room: ‘Get 
closer to it!”’ ““Raise it a little higher!”’ 
“Speak into the mike!” 

“Thavea...” Aw-wk! “Thavea... 

“Stand closer to the mike.” 

“T have a resolution here, Mr. Chair- 
man.” 

“That’s better!’ Everybody smiled, 
relieved. 

“You have a resolution to bring 
before this council? I’m sorry, you’re 
entirely out of order. The resolutions 
committee...” 

“Mr. Chairman, this is an emergency 
resolution, and it was passed at our 
club meeting last week.”’ 

“Even so, I’m afraid it’s too late. 
You can’t bring in a new resolution 
from the floor ...”’ 

Cliff reached over to the mike, leaning 
in front of Andrew: “May we ask why 
not, Mr. Chairman?”’ 

The delegates were curious, pleased 
at this early diversion, smiling. 

“The reason is, as you must know 
very well, that whatever resolution you 
have in mind is at this moment your 
own private opinion, but as soon as it 
is spoken into that microphone, on the 
floor of this gathering, it is no longer 
private ... We have perfectly fair and 
democratic with regard 

Andrew said, “Well, Mr. Chairman, 
this resolution may be my private 
opinion but since our club has already 
sent it to the Prime Minister of Canada 
and the Minister of Transport and the 
Royal Commission on Agreed Charges 
it is certainly already public in a 


procedures 


sense...’ 

There was a moment of shock across 
the room, and then a gurgle of delighted 
laughter. At the press table, heads 
were bent. 

“Great guns, they already Aave it!” 
Gwenyth gasped. Charles was in the 
doorway; she signaled to him wildly. 
She half rose, then sat again as a gentle- 
man with snow-white hair, a benign 
face and a clerical collar, cut in at the 
right-side microphone. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there 
might not be times when the rules, 
excellent as they are, can be waived? 
I’m in favor of hearing what this young 
man has to say.” 


A happy patter of applause. The 
chairman made a short gesture. The 


chairman was gesturing to Andrew. He 
gulped like a swimmer taking air. He 
heard his voice beginning shrill, high 
pitched, and turned it into shouting, 
booming out his declaration: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, 

“Whereas, 

“The railway system of this country 
is at this very moment engaged in a 
very critical struggle with far-reaching 
results beyond the capacity of those in 
charge to even understand, 

“And whereas, 

“Simple, honest laborers and also 
their loved ones are at this moment 
imperiled by the toils and machinations 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 

period covered by your subscription 
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of this railway octopus and the govern- 
ment which coddles it, 

“Therefore be it resolved: 

“That the general public now de- 
mand that the government cease using 
the public taxes for any purpose 
smacking of favoritism to the railways, 
and decline to have any more dealings 
with them, at least until such time as 
a more moderate and less vicious policy 
is adopted by the said railways, 

“And further that the present system 
of unfair freight rates be now scrap- 
ped.” 

A soft moan came from Gwenyth’s 
lips. She saw Charles move with 
dignity and speed to the press table, 
and bend down, with deprecating 
gestures. From various other tables 
voices indignantly, protesting, 
their former mood of indulgence gone. 

“Mr. Chairman, this is out of order! 
He shouldn’t be allowed...” “Mr. 
Chairman, let’s get back to the agenda 
of this meeting...” 

On the scratch pad before her 
Gwenyth wrote in black, jabbing script: 
“Next Exec. meeting appoint advisors 
Youth Sec.” 

A party vice-president took the 
chairman’s mike to move “deletion 
from the official record of this regret- 
table and ridiculous...” 


rose 


looked uncertain, and An- 
drew slowly drew back from the mike. 
He looked uneasily around, and when 
he caught a brusque gesture of dismis- 
sal from the angry chairman he turned 
meekly toward the door. What had 
happened? What had gone wrong? He 
squeezed blindly past tables and was 
part way down the corridor when he 
heard Gwenyth Jones calling. 

“Andrew! Andrew McNorran! Wait 
a minute!” 

When she caught up to him she cried, 
out of breath, ‘Whatever made you do 
a thing like that? Don’t you have any 
idea what it would cost this party to 
come out in favor of a striking railway 
union?” 

“Railway union?’ Andrew repeated 


EDWARDS had vanished, 
ANaida 


dully. “Why I didn’t say anything 
about 

They stared at each other, equally 
incredulous. 

“But if that resolution wasn’t suy 


posed to support the railway men, just 
what were you talking about?”’ 

The look on Andrew’s face was a 
mixture of whipped despair and bitter 
injury. Squaring his shoulders with a 
last touching effect of pride he told her, 
‘I was speaking on behalf of a Com 
mon Man.” 

And he walked away. 

Thanks to Charles’ 
persuasion of the 


careful and 
prompt press, the 
whole thing blew over almost at once 
There was a certain honorable gentle 
man in Ottawa who still occasionally 
mystified his colleagues by muttering 
in the midst of grave negotiations, “I 
am coddling an octopus.”’” The pro 
vincia! party headquarters was bless- 
edly free of visits from Andrew 
MeNorran, and Gwenyth had time to 
let her temper cool and give compassion 
once again its head. Afier two weeks 
had passed without word from Andrew 
she got in touch with Naida Gray and 
had a long chat with her, and a day or 
two later called Andrew at his home. 

Andrew the voice and 
made a face at the phone 

“Andrew? It’s Gwenyth Jones, at the 
Haven't heard from you 
since the council . . . Andrew, I thought 
you'd like to know this. Naida told me 
about Albert and she and I did a little 
sleuthing, starting at Joe Brisson’s 
office, and we ran into Albert down 
there. You'll be pleased to hear he’s 
very happy now, working steady and 
putting in a lot of overtime and he and 
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ago, on the hydrogen bomb. 


Irene are engaged. He said he wanted 
particularly to tell you that you were 
right about politics—there are good 
and bad kinds; it seems he’s now got a 
job with the government on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway! I thought that was 
rather funny, Andrew, or doesn’t it 
strike you... ?”’ 

Andrew said, on a note of weary 
irony, “I guess I haven’t got your sense 
of humor, Miss Jones.” 

After a minute Gwenyth went on, 
brightly, ‘Oh, another thing, I noticed 
your letter to the Telegram a week or so 
I thought 


you put it very well, Andrew.’’ 

“I’m glad you liked it,’’ Andrew 
said. “Of course they cut out about 
half of it and completely destroyed my 
point.”’ 

There was a very long pause then. 

“Andrew, I’m sorry you still sound 
so—disinterested. Really, you mustn't 
lose heart over one mistake.” 

Andrew relented. “Well, if you 
think the party still needs me around 
... As a matter of fact, I’ve been tied 
up with exams but I’m getting inter 
ested in a rather important 
problem . I realize the freight rates 


social 


“Whe th banking 


business was a way over my head but 
this is different, more in line with the 
Youth Section.” 

“That’s very sensible of 
drew,”’ Gwenyth said. 

“Yeah, it’s oa education. You see 
there’s a fellow who’s just come into 
grade thirteen at the end of the term 
and he’s from Three Rivers, and you'd 
hardly believe it, his English is terrible! 
Now I feel thet in the interests of 
national unity our party could go on 
record favoring compulsory instruction 
in English in the 
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more of these beautiful cars. They are the smart new Plymouth, the daring 
new Dodge, the distinctive new DeSoto, and the elegant new Chrysler. 


on the road 


WITH 


However, The Forward Look is far more 
than the name for a new and better kind of 
car styling. It applies also to your Chrysler 
of Canada dealer who is constantly looking 
for new ways to serve your transportation 
needs . . . new ways to help make yours a 
better community in a greater Canada. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


By expanding their business so remarkably this 
year, Chrysler of Canada dealers have stimu- 
lated many phases of the Canadian economy. For 
example, their sales have helped Chrysler of 
Canada add 3,500 people to its payroll, invest 
$50,000,000 in new plant expansion, and buy 
more raw materials from all parts of the country. 
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His day is long; 


his influence reaches far 


Your Chrysler-Plymouth or Dodge-DeSoto dealer, is often a 
leader in Community Fund drives and other civic projects. 


You'll generally find him ready to contribute time and energy 
to further the programmes of service and community clubs. 
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MEET AN OLD FRIEND... The ripe, 


traditional ways of England, down the centuries, have produced 


a great ale to match. Bass is no mere thirst quencher but a naturally 


matured, full-bodied solace to be taken 
slowly in good company for contentment 


of mind and body. 


The ale with 
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blinking of a lighthouse that I felt a 
sense of absolute rapture. 

The lawn of our house was like the 
deck of an aircraft carrier—and there 
beyond the shore was the ocean in all 
its restless grandeur. It made me think 
of the last scene in The Merchant of 
Venice when Lorenzo and Jessica are 
waiting for the return of Portia and 
Bassanio. So glorious is the Venetian 
moon that the two of them vie with 
each other in sentences of transcendent 
beauty beginning: “‘In sucha night...” 
until they hear Portia coming and 
Lorenzo says: 


I would out-night you, did nobody 
come 

But hark! I hear the footing of a 
man 


What fools they are who argue that 
Bacon wrote those plays! How could 
that brilliant but dark-souled man 
create such lovely nonsense? 

The people in the house on our right 
were not only friendly but pleasantly 
excited because their bitch had just de- 
livered herself of six tiny puppies. The 
maternal instinct is always an impres- 
sive thing but 1: have never seen a 
mother so bored with her offspring as 
this particular bitch. We went into 
appropriate ecstasies but I must con- 
fess that our rapture was somewhat les- 
sened when at about six o’clock in the 
morning the pups began to howl for 
their breakfast. 

Nevertheless, the place was enchant- 
ing. How invigorating before breakfast 
to put on a pair of shorts and splash in 
the sea while Disraeli chased the gulls 
in all directions. I felt that only a mad- 
man would spend his days and nights 
in such a monstrous tuberosity as that 
vast metropolis called London. 

And it was then that I took the great 
decision. We would sell our house in 
London and have a small service flat 
which would do when parliament was 
sitting. But the rest of the time we 
would live by the sea. Just think of the 
pleasure of writing on the veranda with 
the rolling waves splashing against the 
shore, breathing in the uncontaminated 
air. My wife was moderately inter 
ested but rather shook me by saying: 
“Certainly, darling. If that’s what you 
want you shall have it.”’ 

That is one of the worst aspects of 
the female of the species. They lack 
logic. They do not understand the 
necessity of considering every aspect of 
a case. I had irrevocably determined 
to live by the sea, but a wife should not 
accept the idea as if her husband had 
merely announced that he was going to 
buy a new grey hat. Even Montgomery 
must have spent some time discussing 
tactics with Alexander. 

The week end passed and on the 
Tuesday I returned to London. The 
sun was radiant and the garden was 
rich in color with summer's fulfillment. 
Among my letters was an invitation to 
the first night of the Old Vic production 
of Macbeth which had won such ac- 
claim at the Edinburgh Festival. 

Then the telephone rang, and it was 
Walter Wanger, the Hollywood pro- 
ducer who, you may remember, shot a 
man who was paying too much atten 
tion to a lady. She happened to be 
Wanger’s wife, Joan Bennett I had 
known Wanger years ago when he 
lived in London for a time but I had 
not seen him since he had served his 
prison sentence. 

So Wanger and the lovely Joan Ben- 
nett came to lunch in the garden and 
we discussed his prison film which was 
being held up by the British censor. 
The conversation was interesting, vivid 
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and important. Three times the tele- 
phone went as we lunched and instead 
of cursing I went to it like a lover to his 
mistress. 

It was all very well for Shakespeare 
to write the lilting verbal music of “‘In 
such a night” but here was a man who 
had decided on murder, who had passed 
from power to the prison cell, who was 
sitting in my garden with his lovely, 
immutable wife whose thoughts were 
her own. 

There was also a message from Lord 
Templewood, whom you will remember 
better as Sir Sam Hoare, saying that he 
was sending me the proofs of his book 
of political memoirs. The telephone 
had shaken off its dumb summer silence 
and the rhythm of London life was 
slowly reasserting itself. 

Whereupon I took a firm decision. 
I would not take a house at the sea 
except for August and September. On 
the contrary, I would keep my town 
house and live in it except for a winter 
and a summer holiday. What in blazes 
is to be gained by gazing at the sea 


I Love a Lassitude 


The later | sleep in the morning, 

The groggier all through the day, 
And | grant I've had many a warning 

That I'd find myself feeling this way 
But the frankly deplorable fact is 

I'm pleased I'm improving with 

practice. 
P. J. BLACKWELL 


which is completely unconcerned as to 
whether you gaze at it or not. Even 
King Canute couldn’t make any im- 
pression on it. 

And when the day was over my mind 
went back to 1919 when as a Canadian 
subaltern I saw Lord Beaverbrook for 
the first time. We had corresponded 
but not till then had I met this vital 
enigmatic genius who was to alter the 
whole course of my life. His words at 
the end of our conversation came back 
to me, as clearly as if they were uttered 
only yesterday. 

“Hundreds of years ago,” he said, 
“the hairy Britons stood wondering], 
on these shores watching the wind fill 
the sails of the mighty Roman galleons 
as they set off for Imperial Rome. Lon- 
don is the Imperial Rome of today and 
you must make your career here unless 
of course, you are content to watch or 
the shores like the hairy Britons.” 

Pondering on these words as I sat in 
my garden I remembered that it was 
time to set off to the Carlton Club 
where Murray Chipman, of Montreal 
was to dine with me. So I dialed a tax 
stand and the following conversation 
took place: 

“Come to 54 Hamilton Terrace.’ 

“To Herrington what?” 

Herrington, Hamilton.” 

“74, Hamilton Place?”’ 

“No, Hamilton Terrace and it’s num 
ber 54.” 

“Wot’s 54? Speak up.” 

I was home again! How could one be 
such a fool as to think he could leave 
London of his own free will and spend 
his days and nights gazing at the dis- 
interested sea? 

What puzzles me is that my wife 
should allow such foolish ideas to get 
into her head. But that is why we hus- 
bands must realize that the gods gave 
us powers of logic and wisdom, and ws 
should not be too impatient with 
women who boast of their intuition 
because they cannot balance argument 
with argument. 
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From Trinidad to the Cornish Coast 
And earned some small renown! 


But there’s no need for you to roam 
To seek and sail o’er ocean foam, 
For I’ve brought the finest rum back home... 
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_ “Captain Morgan’s in town!” 


GOLD LABEL 
Rich and Ps 
full-bodied 


and flavourful. 
eae Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 


by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited 
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Sailings from Montreal and Quebec 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


Aug. 30, Sept. 20, 
Oct. 11, Nov. 1, Nov. 22 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Aug. 23, Sept. 13, Oct. 4, 

Oct. 25, Nov. 15 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 
Sept. 5, Sept. 26, *Dec. 5 


*From Quebec only 


Sail the Summer 
Cruise Route to Europe... 
via White Empress! Enjoy 
a thousand miles of the 
scenic, sheltered St. Law- 
rence...a thousand miles 
less open sea! 


The new EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 


entering service in 1956. 


. . . begins at home, like 
charity. And it means 

no work, please! When ’ 
you want warmth, you merely 
reach for it . . . raising the 
thermostat on your wall... 
commanding that automatic 
N’FURNO Oil Furnace to put 
the heat on old man winter. 
Dependable N’FURNO 
Dealers are coast-to-coast. 
Or, write to Bulloch’s Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


FURNACES 


Assistance with passports and full information 
from your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Product of Bulloch’s, Canada's largest exclusive manufacturer of warm air furnaces. 
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Best Man at 
Labor’s Wedding 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 


Clerks—the same union Mosher had 
raided. 

It is by such quiet behind-the-scenes 
fixing, rather than by force or high- 
flown oratory, that Claude Jodoin has 
risen in labor. As an organizer in 
Montreal, he helped make the Garment 
Workers one of Canada’s most progres- 
sive unions; they have won good wages, 
pensions and a free medical clinic with 
only one strike—in 1937, to get union 
recognition. Jodoin is a firm advocate 
of negotiation rather than walkouts to 
achieve labor’s aims. 

This patient, logical approach has 
even enabled him to win concessions 
from labor. For years the American 
Federation of Labor, to which the TLC 
is affiliated, had the power to issue 
charters, or licenses, to some unions in 
Canada——a ritht that might seem to 
belong logically to the TLC. Jodoin 
wants Canadian labor to run its own 
show. Not long ago, talking union 
shop with AFL President George 
Meany, he mentioned oh-so-casually 
that a group of U.S. workers——imagine! 

had asked the TLC for a charter to 
operate in the States. “Naturally,” he 
added, “I turned them down.” 

“Naturally,”’ agreed Meany. ‘““They 
are hardly in your back yard.” 

Jodoin smiled pleasantly. “I’m glad 
you feel that way, too, George,” he 
said, “because it’s always seemed ridic- 
ulous to me that any American con- 
gress should charter workers in Can- 
ada.”” The AFL no longer does. 

With his skill as a_ diplomatic 
smoother, Jodoin couples quick-witted- 
ness and a large degree of courage 
Three years ago he went to the Valley- 
field, Que., arena to address a striking 
local of the AFL-TLC United Textile 
Workers, whose two top Canadian 
leaders, Madeleine Parent and Kent 
Rowley, had just been ousted by the 
union’s international executive, charged 
as communists. Jodoin and Roger 
Provost, now president of the Quebec 
Federation of Labor, figured largely in 
their removal. Midway through the 
meeting called to elect a new executive 
and end the strike quickly, a gang of 
about fifty men—recruited, says Pro- 
vost, by the Reds—-stormed into the 
rink and began heckling. Fistfights 
broke out. 

Sizing up the situation, Jodoin 
walked calmly to a microphone and 
called, as he often does, for a song: 
God Save the Queen. The hecklers, 
thinking the meeting was over, left 
quickly. All doors were locked and the 
meeting went on. Just as it ended 
Jodoin was told that the gang was 
waiting outside to stone him. Provost 
suggested that Jodoin and his wife 
Lilly slip out a side door. Jodoin re- 
fused. Together they walked out the 
main door at the head of the crowd and 
into a hail of rocks, one of which raised 
a lump on Mrs. Jodoin’s head. 

“That one act,”’ says Provost, “did 
more than anything we could have said 
or done to win the confidence of that 
union.” After years of Red domina- 
tion, it elected a “‘clean”’ executive and 
the strike was settled promptly. 

Jodoin works hard at being a labor 
leader. Since becoming TLC president 
a year ago he has visited Trades and 
Labor Councils from Halifax to Van- 
couver. A good and obliging speech 
maker, he tries to accept all invitations 
to address such management groups as 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 
because he feels this helps to sell labor’s 
views. In Ottawa Jodoin usually 
spends an eight-hour day at TLC head- 


quarters on MacLaren Street—his office 
is a large wood-paneled room livened 
by homespun habitant-print drapes— 
then fills his briefcase with the day’s 
Hansard, a report on Manitoba’s labor 
code or the latest unemployment 
figures and goes home to work another 
three hours in his cramped book-filled 
den. He gives so much time to his job 
that his wife has said, “I’m going to 
start a union to get the forty-hour-week 
for labor leaders.” 

Lilly Jodoin is a slender striking 
brunette, a former traveler for Eliza- 
beth Arden. They met eleven years 
ago at a Montreal charity bazaar 
where Claude was spinning the roulette 
wheel. Married in 1947, they have no 
children. On his TLC salary of four- 
teen thousand six hundred dollars they 
live in a new, mortgaged, six-room 
bungalow in the Ottawa suburb of Bil- 
lings Bridge and Jodoin drives to work 
in a Chevrolet. 

In his youth, Claude Jodoin was used 
to much more. His father, Henri, was 
chief solicitor for the Grand Trunk 
Railway and a man who did well on 
Montreal’s St. James Street. Their 
home was a big brick house in West- 
mount, surrounded by manicured lawns, 
but when the Mount Royal Hotel was 
first built they lived there in a suite for 
a while. Ciaude, youngest of three 
children, went to public school, then to 
two private Jesuit colleges, Jean-de- 
Brebeuf and St. Mary’s. He studied 
the classics and planned to become a 
surgeon. 


Right Man at the Right Time 


Jodoin was in his sophomore college 
year when the stock market crash 
ruined his father. The Jodoins sold 
their home, car and most of their other 
possessions and moved into a seedy 
flat. Father Jodoin was ill and couldn’t 
work for a long time (he eventually be- 
came a clerk), so Claude quit school at 
eighteen and went to work on a high- 
way department road gang, clearing 
scrub and chopping trees for fifteen 
dollars a week. 

Four years later he landed a job 
with the highways accounting office in 
Montreal. There he joined the Twen- 
tieth Century Young Liberal Club 
forerunner of the Young Liberal As- 
sociation—and later, from 1938 to 1942, 
was its national president. He also 
joined several labor clubs and began to 
study labor history (‘I read about Sam 
Gompers, father of American unionism, 
and all those brothers,”’ he recalls). 

It was then too, in 1937, that he 
heard the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union in Montreal was 
looking for an organizer. The job 
offered thirty-five dollars a week, ten 
dollars more than he then made. One 
man who has known Jodoin since those 
days, Kalmen Kaplansky, chairman of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, says to- 
day, ‘“There’s nothing spectacular 
about Claude’s rise in labor. He’s just 
always been the right man around at 
the right time.”’ 

Jodoin had a friend introduce him to 
Bernard Shane, the bald, cigar-smoking 
little man who had been sent up from 
New York to organize Montreal’s 
needle trades. What Shane was looking 
for, more than experience, was a 
French-speaking man who “had a good 
mouthpiece”’—i.e., the gift of gab. 
Jodoin filled the bill. ‘Claude didn’t 
know a thing about the garment in- 
dustry,”’ says Kaplansky. “But he was 
a big, good-looking young guy who was 
very polite. He knew how to get along 
with people and that’s always been his 
greatest asset.”’ 

The first day Jodoin reported for 
work Shane wasn’t there. After sitting 
idle for an hour he asked a stenographer 
if there was anything he could do. 
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SAVE MONEY! 


subscribe to Maclean's 


1 year (26 issues) .. $3 
2 years (52 issues) .. $5 
3 years (78 issues) .. $7 


write to: 


Maclean's Magazine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


“My Zenith Aid 
gave me hearing 
and ended 


silence and 
suspicion!” 


“Here are the things my Zenith 
Hearing Aid has done for me: 

“When I first appeared wearing 
it, | was proud—proud to hear the 
praise of my friends and family. 

“For I was marked at once asacon- 
siderate person. One who refuses 
to impose an affliction on others. 
One who refuses to make others 
feel embarrassed or unhappy. 

“And I was immediately placed 
on a basis of equality among all I 
live with. I hear what they hear 

. and what they say. I do not 
have to guess what takes place in 
the world of sound. 

“I am considered modern, alert 
to what goes on about me. My fam- 
ily and friends know that my new- 
found hearing has ended silence, 
doubt and suspicion 

“At church, at work, at home, I 
am a member of society again—a 
part of the lives of my loved ones— 
as they want me to be!” 


Get Your Physician’s Advice. If 
your physician says a hearing aid 
will help you, follow his recom- 
mendation. Enjoy Zenith’s finest 
quality in the all-transistor “75-X” 
Hearing Aid for only $75... other 
tubeless, transistor Zenith Aids 
with special features or extra 
power, $100 and $125. The superb 
Zenith line of 5 air conduction 
models offers 432 individual 
power-tone response modifications. 
Get the one best suited to you! 


10-Day Money-Back Trial. Try one 
of these aids for 10 days, on a guar- 
anteed money-back basis in your 
own home! Convenient time pay- 
ments available. Full-Year War- 
ranty, Five-Year Service Plan. See 
classified telephone directory for 
nearest Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, 
or mail coupon for free literature 
and local dealer list! 
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HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 


' Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

' 1165 Tecumseh Road, East, Dept. C9V3 

! Windsor, Ontario 

: Please mail me free literature on Zenith 

i Hearing Aids and local dealer list. 


' 
Nome 
Address 
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“Sure,” she said, handing him a broom. 
His first act on behalf of labor was t« 
sweep out the union hall. 

Three weeks after Jodoin joined it, 
the Garment Workers’ fifty-five hun 
dred members in Montreal struck fo 


union recognition. Jodoin’s job as 
strike secretary of Local 262 was t 
arrange picket lines and prepare a hal!’ 
for the first strike meeting. The mem 
bership of his local was largely femi 
nine. “It was wonderful,”’ Jodoin recalls, 
“to see the enthusiasm of the ladies. 
They may be harder to convince but 
once they make up their minds they're 
better than any group of men.” 

One reason for the enthusiasm of the 
ladies was that at their meetings Jodoin 
often sang to them—“‘to ease the ten 
sion and keep up morale,” he says. 

During the strike Maurice Duplessis, 
then Attorney-General of Quebec, 
ordered a warrant for Jodoin’s arrest 
on charges of conspiracy. Jodoin says 
he has no idea why the warrant was 
ordered, even less why it was never 
served. At the end of three weeks his 
union won out. It has had no real 
trouble in Montreal since then—due 
largely, Quebec labor officials say, to 
the fact that Jodoin negotiated sound 
contracts and saw to it that no one in 
his union violated them. 

But big trouble was then shaping up 
elsewhere on the labor front. Only the 
year before, 1936, John L. Lewis, his 
United Mine Workers and several other 
unions had been expelled from the AFL 
for organizing workers on an industry- 
wide scale, rather than on an individual 
craft basis. They formed the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) and 
began a rivalry with the AFL that has 
always been bitter, often bloody. 

Jodoin had been in the labor move- 
ment only two years when the schism 
spread to Canada. In 1939, under pres- 
sure from the AFL, the Trades and 
Labor Congress expelled the Canadian 
branches of the international unions 
within the CIO. These found a natural 
ally in A. R. Mosher who, after his rail 
union was booted from the TLC, 
founded his own tong, the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labor. In 1940 the TLC’s 
banished unions united to form the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, cousin to 
Lewis’ CIO. They went out to organize 
entire industries and built up such vast 
union empires as the United Auto 
Workers and the Steelworkers, each 
with more than seventy thousand mem- 
bers in Canada. Thus began a struggle 
for power within the ranks of Canadian 
labor that has continued up to this eve 
of labor’s wedding. 

Jodoin recalls those days with re- 
grets. ‘Trade unionism has always 
preached strength through unity,’’ he 
says. “But for years we didn’t prac- 
tice it.” 

During World War I1, Jodoin was 
turned down by the army, navy and 
air force because of a childhood foot 
injury that still makes him limp slight- 
ly. He remained with the Garment 
Workers and was one of organized 
labor’s three appointees to the Mont- 
real city council. In 1942 he ran as a 
Liberal candidate in a by-election in 
Montreal-St. James and, at twenty- 
nine, became Quebec’s youngest MPP 
In 1944 he was defeated when Duples- 

sis’ Union Nationale swept back into 
power. 

Four years later Jodoin and the 
Liberals parted company. He claims 
that the nomination for St. James was 
offered to him again but that he turned 
it down because he couldn’t see eye-to- 
eye with the party on labor matters. 
Liberal spokesmen say Jodoin was 
simply dropped. Whatever the reason, 
Jodoin ran in 1948 on a Labor ticket, 
was soundly beaten and quietly retired 
from politics. 

After the war the great issue in Can- 
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best thing 


being there 


Away from home? Visit with your family for a tiny fraction 
of a penay per mile. Long Distance lets you hear their voices... 


talk personally, privately... and the cost is so low. 


Long Distance costs less than you think... use it often! 


Typical low rates 
Halifax to Winnipeg..... $2.50 
Montreal to Halifax..... $1.40 


Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4.30 a.m. station to station daily and all day Sunday 


rans-Canada Telephone 


NATION WIDE Telecommunication SERVICE 


Winnipeg to Fredericton.. $2.35 


Regina to Toronto. 
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Brand new..and luscious / 
Christies Tea Rose Sandwich!" 


If you’ve been looking for a biscuit that’s different— 
Christie’s ““Tea Rose Sandwich” is it! This luscious 
new sandwich biscuit is sweet but ve ry short and has a 
rich creamy filling. You'll love every tasty, teasing, 
mouth-watering bite—and so will your friends. 
Tomorrow, serve these delectable new biscuits with 


your desserts. beverages or as a snack anytime. 


Serving ice cream? That calls for Fig Newtons! 


Christie’s scrumptious Fig Newtons 
are tender golden cake withrich fig jam 


filling! Serve with drinks, fruit. any 


refreshment 


every be rly lov es ‘em 
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Veteran Frank Hall probably could have 


had the top job. Does he want to be the 


power behind Claude Jodoin’s throne? 


adian labor was communism. The labor 
movement—particularly the TLC 
was well sprinkled with Reds. In Mont- 
real, Jodoin fought them effectively. 
As president of the local Trades and 
Labor Council he succeeded in amend 
ing the constitution so that members 
who spouted the party line could be 
drummed out 

The Red issue first brought Jodoin 
into national prominence and gave the 
TLC its worst days. The TLC, older 
and less radical than the CCL, was 
ironically the Reds’ happiest hunting 
grounds, chiefly because its politically 
neutral policy protected them from 
being rooted out for political reasons. 
The biggest nest of communists was the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union whose presi 
dent, Pat Sullivan, was also secretary 
treasurer of the TLC. 

But, in 1947, the CSU suffered two 
serious blows. The first came when 
Sullivan resigned from the union and 
the TLC, publicly confessing that he 
had been a comrade all along and that 
now his conscience and democracy had 
won out. The second was when a CSU 
goon squad broke up a union meeting 
in Fort William, Ont., that was being 
addressed by Frank Hall, Canadian 
chief of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and a Red hater from ’way back 
Next day Hall began a long and suc 
cessful battle to replace the nine - thou 
sand-member CSU with another AFL 
affiliate, the Seafarers’ International 
Union. Fought with angry words in 
union halls and with rocks and clubs 
along waterfronts, it led eventually to a 
thorough purge of all communist 
dominated unions within the TLC 

At the TLC’s 1949 convention in 
Calgary, while the house cleaning was 
still on, Hall and a group of other inter 
national union heads put up three 
“right-wing, anti-communist’’ candi 
dates against the administration of 
Percy Bengough, the gruff old TLC 
president. The man they picked for 
Quebec vice-president was Claude Jo 
doin. On the eve of the election Jodoin 
purposely walked the downtown streets 
of Calgary with Roger Provost of the 
Quebec Federation of Labor. ““We met 
about two hundred brothers that 
night,” Provost recalls, Claude 
greeted about one hundred and ninety 
of them by their first names—even men 
he’d met only once before. That boy’s 
a politician.” 

Next day two of the Hall candidates 
were defeated, largely because the 
“right-wing, anti-communist” label of 
fended most delegates, implying as it 
did that Bengough’s entire executive 
took orders from Moscow. Jodoin got 
in, by two votes. 

In the five years he spent as Quebec 
vice-president, Jodoin went five times 
to Geneva to represent the TLC at 
International Labor Organization meet 
ings and once to London for the Coro 
nation. He also became an executive 
member of the powerful International 
Confederation of Free Trade-Unions 
and was one of the few men who tried, 
in vain, to keep observers from Russia 
and Czechoslovakia out of the Con- 
federation’s 1954 sessions. 

Just as the gravest split in Canadian 
labor—the expulsion of the CIO indus- 
trial unions from the TLC in 1939 
was directed from the United States, so 
the impetus to heal it came in 1952 
from Washington. That fall two old 
foes, AFL President William Green and 
CIO chief Philip Murray, died within 
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two weeks of each other. Old grudges 
seemed to die with them. They were 
succeeded by George Meany and 
Walter Reuther, both longtime advo- 
cates of labor unity. Immediately they 
began working out a merger. Their 
Canadian counterparts, the TLC and 
CCL, promptly followed suit. Their 
main point of difference had long since 
vanished: both congresses had em- 
braced craft and industrial unionism. 
While TLC and CCL officials were 
negotiating the first step toward mer 
ger—a pact to halt union raiding 
seventy-year-old Bengough decided to 
retire. Promptly several men, among 
them R. K. Gervin of Vancouver and 
A. F. MacArthur of Toronto announced 
that they had been approached by 
“large and representative groups’’ to 
seek the presidency. But the strongest 
group, headed by Frank Hall and 
backed by Bengough, called on Jodoin 
As Hall himself might have had the 
job, it has been suggested that he was 
angling to be the power behind the 
throne For his part, Jodoin says, “‘] 
have no boss but labor.”’ For his part, 
Hall says he didn’t personally covet the 
presidency—his own job, most reward 
ing in Canadian labor, pays seventeen 
but he 
wanted it to go to ‘a good and accept 
Being acceptable involved 
being powerful enough to carry a TLC 


thousand five hundred dollars 
able man.” 


election, 
along with CCL bosses, fair and patient 


personable enough to get 


enough to cope with the hard domestic 
problems of a labor merger. On all 
counts, says Hall, Jodoin seemed to be 
the right man—on hand at the right 
time. 


Quebec Didn’t Like the Frice 


When Jodoin stood for election at 
last year’s Regina convention his cam- 
paign manager was his old friend, 
Roger Provost. But the one who made 
deals in the hotel rooms, where labor 
politics is played best, was Frank Hall 
Oddly enough, Quebec’s big bloc was 
the hardest to win over. It was all for 
Jodoin as president——but it also wanted 
Provost as Quebec vice-president. Hall 
and Provost talked long into the night 
with the Quebec leaders, arguing that 
if they hoped to win national support 
for a French-speaking president, they 
must god for an English-speaking vice 
president for the first time in history 
“They wanted Jodoin,”’ Hall has said, 
“but they didn’t like the price.’’ Finally 
they agreed to pay it. The vice-presi 
dent they went for was George Schollie, 
a former westerner who is now Can 
adian head of the fifty-thousand-mem 
ber Machinists union, one of the TLC’s 
biggest. 

Jodoin’s first election, which he won 
on the first ballot, was patently a deal 
from the top down; but in the year he 
has held office he has so won over the 
rank and file that in June he was re 
elected by acclamation. 

From the start his thoughts were on 
peace between the two old rivals. One 
of his first acts as TLC president was 
to sign a no-raiding pact with the CCL, 
which became effective on January 1. 
And when, in February, their American 
counterparts, the AFL and CIO, agreed 
to merge into one fifteen-million-mem 
ber federation, the way was clear for a 
Canadian wedding. 

But, as in any nz.arriage, troubles lie 
ahead. One of Jodoin’s toughest tasks 
will be to keep jurisdictional disputes, 
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which split labor in the first place, from 
splitting it again. As old as unions 
themselves are fights between them to 
bring the blessings of collective bar- 
gaining to the same workers. Such old 
feuds will have to be settled if there is 
to be peace in labor’s house. Jodoin is 
confident the job can be done. “It will 
take time and patience,”’ he says. ““We 
must never forget that unions were 
made for workers, not workers for 
unions.”’ 

A second problem, equally grave, 
concerns politics. One of the major 
chores of the Canadian Labor Congress 
will be winning friends in government 
and influencing legislation. Just how it 


will go about this latter job is one of 


the questions as yet unanswered. Once, 
thirty years ago, the TLC backed the 
Canadian Labor Party with such feeble 
results that at the Windsor convention 
John W. Bruce, a Toronto plumber 
who was president of the party then, 
warned delegates never to make the 
same mistake again 

Jodoin, who has demonstrated more 
of a knack for labor politics than the 
governmental kind, is of the same mind. 
“‘Labor,”’ he has said repeatedly, “must 
always be master in its own house.” 

The CCL, on the other hand, is just 
as much in favor of direct political 
action as the TLC is opposed to it. For 
twelve years it has endorsed the social 
istic CCF as “the political arm of 
labor,”’ given it hundreds of candidates, 
and spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars trying to get them elected. 

So far, the alliance hasn’t produced 
all that was hoped for. Some CCFers 
fear the party is too closely identified 
with labor to suit other levels of the 
electorate. Even so, the CCL unions 
are almost one hundred percent behind 
it, though their members haven’t made 
any great impression at the polls. So, 
too, is a strong minority—possibly as 
great as forty percent—within the 
traditionally neutral TLC. When the 
new unified congress gets on its feet, 
the pro-CCF forces from both camps 
will undoubtedly try to align it beside 
the party. Many labor observers give 
them a good chance of succeeding. But 
the attempt won’t be made at the first 
joint convention. Like a bride asking 
her husband to lend money to an old 
beau on their wedding night, it would 
be just too provoking. 

Another possibility raised in both 
TLC and CCL circles is that a united 
Canadian labor movement might do 
well to form a political party of its own, 
as the huge Trades Union Congress in 
England has done. Some in labor hold 
that if this comes about Jodoin might 
be the man to lead it. Jodoin claims no 
such ambition. 

As for labor’s ambitions, Jodoin re- 
jects the fears now troubling some em- 
ployer groups that the Canadian Labor 
Congress will become too powerful in 
industry and _ politics. “All we are 
striving for,’ he says, “is complete 
social security. And when the working 
class is prosperous, all classes are pros- 
perous. Everybody knows that.” 

During the TLC’s Windsor conven- 
tion, a photographer went to Jodoin’s 
suite late one night to take pictures 
Jodoin, relaxing in his shirt-sleeves 
with some friends and a highball, told 
him to snap away. But Gordon Cush- 
ing, the TLC’s scholarly-looking secre- 
tary-treasurer, objected. presi- 
dent of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Assoviation isn’t photographed in his 
shirt-sleeves,’’ he said. ““‘Why make our 
president look like some boilermaker?”’ 

“All right, now, boys,”’ said Jodoin. 
“We can solve this nicely.”’ He put on 
his coat. The photographer took pic- 
tures. Then Jodoin, ever the mediator, 
said to his visitors, ‘Now let’s all take 
off our coats and try to look like labor 
leaders.” 
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Who’d Want to be 
a Jockey? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


he doesn’t win forty races in that year 
he continues as an apprentice until he 
does, still getting his five-pound edge on 
graduate riders. 

In most cases a jockey can’t eat what 
or when he wants to. And if he does 
pick up an extra pound or two he must 
sweat it out in a steam room or running 


in a tight-fitting rubber suit under a 
broiling sun, or just sitting in the jocks’ 
room over a spread of paper, chewing 
gum and spitting constantly for an 
hour to “dry out” a final stubborn 
half pound. 

All jockeys — except the tiny handful 
who weigh a natural one hundred and 
three or so and couldn't top it if they 
washed down a peck of creamed pota 
toes with a barrel of beer—curse their 
war with weight and they speak in 
strange terms about it. 


“Whadda yuh doin’ today?” one 


jockey will ask another 


‘A lousy ‘eleven,”’ he'll probably say. 
“You hit the suit?” 
“Natch.’ 
“‘Whadda yuh pull? 
“Maybe two. No more.” 
“Goin’ in the box?”’ 
‘Tl have to I'm ‘twelve in the 
third.” 


Getting this conversation off the 
racetrack, it translates loosely like 
this 

much do you weigh today?” 

A hundred and eleven pounds and 
that’s too much.” 

Have you been out on the track 


We agree on Heinz, 


—my Mom and 1 


You couldn't 


agree on anything better for both parties. Mummy can 


relax with peace of mind and watch her darling grow by leaps 


and bounds. Baby can revel in the many varieties in the 


Junior Foods line-up . 


appetizing, 


.. enjoy the natural flavours, 


each so temptingly different. What a 


each so deliciously 


wonderfully easy way to provide countless menu changes for baby. 


As a matter of fact, in Canada, more than seven out of ten mothers 


and babies are generally agreed on Heinz Junior Foods. 


Look for them at your dealer’s. You'll find therm displayed with 


Heinz Strained and Junior Meat 


— Strained Foods and Heinz Teething Biscuits. You know they're 
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running in your rubber suit?” ster from Baltimore who rides in wh 
“Of course I have.” Canada each summer, decided one day up 
“How much weight did you lose?” this year that he’d better pull a final ser 
ss “Two pounds at the most.” pound in the box. This was after a full | 
Se “Are you going into the steam room morning of exercising horses—gallop- To 
ss to try to lose more?” ing them around the track to get them Jin 
yas “Yes, the track handicapper has as- in condition to race—and then a Ki 
, signed a hundred and twelve pounds to session on the track himself in the ing 
my mount in the third race. My saddle rubber suit. He’d had half a cantaloupe Th 
and equipment will put me away over for breakfast. Mafale had been in the rac 
that weight so I’ve got to get off as steam room barely fifteen minutes fro 
much as possible.” when he suddenly felt nauseated. Next bac 
Dick Buisson, a young, black-haired thing he knew he was lying on one of cal 
jockey from Montreal, finds that the double-deck bunk beds on which fou 
liquids add unwanted pounds and he is_ jockeys catch a catnap between as- ba 
accordingly plagued by thirst. He isa  signments during the afternoon’s rac- 
normal hundred-and-twenty pounder ing. He had passed out in the sieam he 
who can stay around ’twelve (jockeys room, had been carried to the bunk bed du: 
never use the word hundred) if he’s by two jockeys and when he regained rifi 
careful of his diet. He has two boiled consciousness he was so ill that he had ple 
eggs or an eggnog for breakfast, eats no _ to cancel his mounts for the day. ho! 
lunch, and has a broiled steak “with lan 
the blood coming out’ and tomatoes An Amazing String of Spills be 
and lettuce for dinner most nights. mi 
“Toward three-four o’clock in the While weight is always good as a con- gu 
morning I always wake up,” he says. versation piece there is no such pre- wh 
“I’m so dry my mouth feels like it’s occupation among jockeys with their the 
full of cotton. Every once in awhile | other occupational hazard severe Th 
can’t stand it. I say the hell with it, injury. If he is aware of the dangers of 
and go down and raid the icebox of any = of falling from a horse rushing at an 
liquid I can find—milk, beer, orange roughly forty miles an hour (Citation wa 
juice—anything. But I can’t quench holds the world’s record for a mile at ho 
my thirst. All I get is a bloated feeling 1.33 3-5 and almost any thoroughbred | 
from all the liquid and I’m still worthy of the name can do it in ’forty) thi 
: thirsty.” the jockey rarely speaks of it. The fact tal 
sR as : After such binges with, say, four that his wake is full of the pounding 1 i 
af NEWEST 30-inch gas range features huge oven with automatic heat bottles of pop elites may add as_ hoofs of five or six other thousand- H: 
. control. “Tele-Vue” window has easy-to-clean, slide-out glass. Uses much as five pounds. Then he must hit pound tornadoes, and the knowledge of or 
rae any gas. Perfection Industries, Inc., {formerly Perfection Stove Co.) the rubber suit—sleeves, ankles and what they can do to him seldom, ap- bo 
, throat are elastic to form an airtight parently, emerges from his unconscious i 
Box 175, Postal Station Q, Toronto 7, Ontario. sweating chamber—and run around’ mind. “If you thought about that, you he 
the racetrack for two or three miles in’ wouldn’t last a turn around the cal 
j the morning before the day’s races. track,’’ says Ted Johnson, a pole-thin as 
i ® YOUR HOME DESERVES Then he'll hit the box the humid rider from Vancouver who led all Ba 
eee suffocating steam room just off the jockeys in victories in Canada last { a 
Rae. A jockeys’ dressing rooms at the track year. fal 
“ss to get rid of another pound or two. Fear never entered the mind, either, sk 
Be 67 YEARS OF FINE PRODUCTS Mike Mafale, a curly-haired young- of a youngster named Howie Bailey sk 
bo 
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ae Refrigeration Easy as 1-2-3 with On 
new Active Dry Yeast 
Never did buns rise so light—so 
o deliciously tender! And 3 table jo 
triumphs from the same dough! . 
a When you bake at home get ak 
a pe rlect rising’s every time with 
a 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
fai 
wi 
BASIC ONE-RISING wl 
SPECIALTY DOUGH 
Fa Measure into a large bow! and beat until! batter is smooth and ja 
1 cup lukewarm water very elastic. we 
2 gienuiated io 1. Butterscotch Nut Buns Melt 3. a greased 8-inch square pan with greased st: 
ae i, sugar Y% cup butter or margarine tablespoons butter or margarine in 8-inch waxed paper. ¢ aut halfof dough into rounded K 
| and stir until sugar is dissolved. Gradually blend in square pan; brush sides of pan with fat; mix spoonfuls; place in pan; sprinkle with fo 
cup fine granulated sugar in tablespoon corn syrup, cup lightly- 2 cups shredded cheese. Spoon remaining he 
sf 2 2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Gradually beat in packed brown sugar and Ms cup broken wal- half of dough on top; grease tops. Coy erand hi 
ees Active Dry Yeast 3 well-beaten eggs nuts or pecans. Combine in a shallow bowl let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder- o- 
5 Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well, pe oe o ae Ys cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and_ ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. ‘ 
in g wel after eac teaspoon nutmeg. Cut out rounded 3. Seed B 
1% cups lukewarm water spoonfuls of dough, coat with cinnamon fal co 
ix in tind uls of dough and drop into greased muffin 
Stir in bread flour pan. Brush with melted butter or margarine ; 
“e 4 cups once-sifted bread Divide soft dough into 3 bowls to rise until double in bulk. Bake in moder- s ws kle with > seeds. Cove - | let " 
finish os th ‘alti ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. With POppy seeds. Lover and let re 
f ree specialties. rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder- sq 
z- 2. Cheese Pull-Aparts Line bottom of ately hot oven, 375°, 20 to 25 minutes. 
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who was nonetheless compelled to give 
up riding after an almost unbelievable 
series of spills. 

Bailey, a sad-faced skinny native of 
Toronto who is now twenty-six, rode 
Jim Fair’s Last Mark to victory in the 
King’s Plate of 1948 and was the lead- 
ing rider at Woodbine that spring. 
Then the horses moved to Fort Erie 
racetrack, across the Niagara River 
from Buffalo, and his luck turned all 
bad. He was aboard a four-year-old 
called Hicks one afternoon, lying 
fourth as the horses pounded out of the 
back stretch into the far turn. 

Two horses fell in front of Bailey and 
he couldn’t see them in the whirl of 
dust. One was just struggling, ter- 
rified, to its feet when Bailey’s horse 
ploughed into it broadside. Bailey’s 
horse, Hicks, turned a somersault and 
landed on top of the jockey, who had 
been thrown. It was almost five 
minutes before track attendants could 
guide the horse to its feet, during all of 
which time Bailey was pinned under it, 
the Lorse sprawled across his left leg. 
The jockey had a broken shoulder, all 
of the ribs were caved in on his left side 
and his leg was so badly crushed there 
was fear for five months in Fort Erie 
hospital that he’d lose it. 

A bone-graft operation on the left 
thich ensued in Toronto General Hospi 
tal and Bailey was released after seven 
niore months. His surgeon, Dr. R. I. 
Harris, told Bailey at the time of the 
oneration that he didn’t believe the 
boy would ever ride again. 

Twelve spills later the jockey decided 
he’d indeed had enough. horse 
called Washington Sky crossed its legs 
as it left the starting gate, throwing 
Bailey; Port Chester broke its leg in 
a fall and Bailey, leaping from the 
falling horse, landed on his face and 
skidded along the track, scraping off 
skin from his chin to his hairline and 
causing a severe concussion; Autorun 
bore in toward the rail, clipped it and 
then spun over it into the infield. 
Bailey again had jumped clear as the 
horse was going down, and all he had 
this time was a broken leg. 

“After a dozen spills I figured it was 
crazy to go on,” he recalls. That was 
three years ago. Today he works for 
a trainer named Rip Boden on the 
Ontario circuit, helping to condition 
horses and hoping that he has come up 
with a good one himself, four-year-old 
Belle Rose which he bought last spring. 
Occasionally he takes horses to “the 
pot’’—the place where old or no longer 
useful horses, or horses that have 
broken down are destroyed. He does 
this for his owner and it’s all part of his 
job. The pot, an abbreviation for the 
glue factory or the glue pot, pays 
thirty-five dollars for such an animal 
about three and a half cents a pound. 

Sometimes a near-miss will shake up 
a jockey almost as much as an injury. 
Eric Barber, a reddish-haired solemn 
faced veteran of the Ontario circuit, 
was once riding a horse called Khabula 
when another horse jarred his mount so 
severely that Barber was unseated. 
There were at least four other horses 
jamming together and Barber under- 
went a frightening split second as he 
started to go down. He grabbed at 
Khabula’s bristle of mane and hung on 
for his life. He was dangling low at the 
horse’s left shoulder, holding on with 
his right hand, and he managed to 
swing his left arm under the horse’s 
neck and bring it up until he could 
intertwine the fingers of both hands. 
Then he swung his body up so that he 
could lock his ankles at the horse’s 
withers. 

“IT must have looked like a kid hang- 
ing from the branch of a tree,” he 
recalls. “I was staring that horse 
square in the face.” 

He stayed that way until the field 
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they are firm and well-formed, not puffy or overripe. 
Scars at the stem end do not matter. Vine-ripened 
tomatoes taste best, but for home-ripening, be sure 
to get mature tomatoes, smooth and polished-looking. 


Once ripened, keep them in the refrigerator. 


Tomatoes are at their best 
when you season them 
with Windsor Salt. 


Most Canadians do! 
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had passed Khabula, eliminating the 
danger of being trampled, and then he 
slowly lowered himself until his feet 
could drag the horse into a canter 

Another time, the late Eddie Kilgore 
is on the rail when a bump knocked 


horse against the fence, unseating the 

ckey He held grimly onto the reins 
is he fell inside the rail, landing on his 
feet in the infield He ran and was 
jerked half a dozen steps, his feet 
churning like those of a child holding 
the hand of a hurrying parent, and then 


he hauled himself with a swinging leap 
back over the fence and onto the 


saddle. He finished third and remarked 
later, “I woulda win easy if we don’t 
get bumped.” 

Ordinarily, though, a spill is a brush 
with serious injury. Jockeys often 
have their troubles with horses even 
before they get to the starting gate, 
particularly with two-year-olds which 
go to the races for the first time at that 
age. Two-year-olds are tremulous and 
easily frightened at a‘ track jammed 
with roaring crowds. Some refuse to go 
into the starting gate, rearing and 
pawing the air with their forelegs, their 
eyes wild and their flesh quivering. 
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made only in Canada 


They’re difficult to ride until they be- 


come accustomed to the routine of 


going to the races and the jockey gets 
virtually no help from his riding tack. 
Racing saddles appear ludicrously 
inadequate, weighing as little as a 
pound and a half, and they’re no more 
than six inches wide as they’re slipped 
across a horse’s withers. By compari- 
son, a western or cowboy saddle, with 
the big horn over which a lariat can be 
looped, weighs upwards of thirty 
pounds and covers the horse’s back 
like a blanket. Consequently, jockeys 
don’t sit their saddles; they ride their 
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stirrups, or irons, hunched high behind 
the horse’s ear, and hold the mounts 
with their thighs and knees, balancing 
themselves and guiding the horses with 
their hands. 

Yet, with such fragile assistance, 
jockeys often win a reputation on just 
such a high-mettled, emotional two- 
year-old. There was one called Baffin 
Bay, one of the Queen’s Plate favorites 
this year, which as a juvenile was a filly 
with a mind of her own, as frisky as a 
kitten. Once, at Fort Erie, the filly 
threw herself down on the track in the 
parade to the post, and then leaped 
right up again. Her jockey declined to 
ride her again. Next time out, Whitey 
Stevenson, the custodian of the jockeys’ 
room, called down the long room lined 
with lockers and piled with the jock’s 
equipment, asking if there were any 
volunteers for Baffin Bay. 

Dick Buisson, sitting disconsolately 
on a bench in front of his locker, 
thought about the assignment a mo- 
ment, then called: 

me on her.”’ 

He later explained why he’d volun- 
teered: “I wasn’t doin’ no good, I 
couldn’t win for losin’ and I was 
gettin’ discouraged. When I’m like that 
I figure there’s no sense trainin’ so I 
eat too much and my weight goes up.” 

At the starting gate Baffin Bay 
reared high and Buisson leaped off. The 
filly flipped over on her back but the 
instant she came up Buisson jumped 
back on, talking quietly, stroking her 
neck, and finally settling her so that 
she’d permit herself to be led into the 
gate. At the start she came out like a 
rocket and led all the way Buisson 
rode her four times more, including a 
big victory in the Coronation Stakes, a 
rich race for two-year-olds at Long 
Branch. He did so well that Baffin 
Bay’s owner, Russell Graul of Mont- 
real, and her trainer, Mike Long, gave 
him other mounts from their stable, 
and thus his fortunes improved 


\ Quick Ride to Riches 


Jockeys are paid by the ride. Under 
the rules of their guild, the inter- 
national Jockeys’ Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association, they are paid on 
Ontario tracks, which have the longest 
and largest meetings in Canada, a 
minimum of fifteen dollars per mount 
They can earn more if their horse 
finishes in the money For races in 
which the purse is two thousand dollars 
or more, the winning jockey gets fifty 
dollars, which includes the minimum 
fifteen per mount. The second rider 
gets thirty-five dollars, the third 
twenty-five and the fourth twenty If 


gets 
the purse is less than two thousand, the 
scale is thirty-five, twenty-five and 
twenty, with nothing extra for the 
fourth-place rider In handicap, or 
stakes races, owners generally reward 
the jockey with ten percent of the 
winnings 

Thus, in the Queen’s Plate, where the 
winner’s share of a_ thirty-two-thou 
sand-dollar purse is approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars, a jockey 
can earn twenty-five hundred dollars in 
1 ride lasting less than two minutes 


lhe figure exceeds ten thousand dollars 
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ockeys pay twenty percent of all they 
urn to their valets and another twenty 


percent to their agents. They figure 
roughly ten percent for income tax and 
equipment such as saddles and riding 
boots, which they buy themselves. 

Valets and agents keep a jockey in 
business. The valet, as the name im- 
plies, is his personal Jeeves, dressing 
lim, keeping his boots shined, his 
equipment in repair and his silks in 
order. Owners supply the silks, the 
brightly colored blouses and caps worn 
by jockeys which are changed for every 
ride, depending on the owner’s colors. 
The silks are kept in a large so-called 
color room off the main jockey quarters 
and the valet hangs the proper silks in a 
jiock’s locker before each race. The 
agent, again as the name implies, gets 
him his assignments, mingling with 
owners and selling the virtues of his 
particular “‘boy.”’ Valets and agents 
are usually former jockeys who’ve 
grown too big or too old for riding. 

A jock needs more than outside help, 
however, if he’s to keep getting new 
mounts. What makes a jockey sucess- 
ful? Experienced horsemen say it’s not 
: single quality but several. The rider 
must have a knowledge of pace, an 
instinct like a tightrope walker’s sense 
of balance; he must know how fast to 
the split second he is traveling at any 
given moment, and to choose the pace 
he knows most favorable to the horse 
he’s riding. 

He must also have a fairly general 
idea how the other horses are going, 
even those behind, and to know by the 

feel’ of the horse under him how much 
speed and courage he has in reserve. If, 
in addition to this, he has a pretty 
knowledge of what the other 
horses are capable of doing, he’ll 
probably succeed in his business. He 
must know these things because often 
the difference between first and eighth 
place in a race is no more than a couple 


sound 


of seconds. 

And yet, with all this knowledge, 
there’s still the matter of his mounts. 
Johnny Longden, one of the world’s 
great jockeys who had ridden 4,520 
winners to the end of last season, once 
remarked: “If anybody ever asks you 
what makes a good jockey, tell him it’s 
a good horse.”” Eddie Arcaro, whose 
3,469 victories had earned $17,500,000 
worth of purses by the end of last 
season, put it another way: “A good 
horse will win lots of times with a bad 
jockey, but the best jockey can’t win 
with a bad horse.” 

Arcaro, a natural one-hundred-and- 
six-pounder, once graphically illus- 
trated his point to an overenthused 
owner. In giving the jockey his 
instructions before the race, the owner 
told Arcaro: “I want you to be fourth 
on the turn, third on the back stretch, 
second at the far turn and then take 
the lead at the head of the stretch and 
come on and win.” 

Arcaro followed each piece of instruc- 
tion until the horses reached the far 
turn. He was driving for second posi- 
tion when his mount ran out of steam 
and before they went under the wire 
six other horses had passed him. 

The owner, livid, confronted Arcaro. 

“I thought I told you to move up at 
the far turn and come on and win from 
the head of the stretch,”’ he stormed. 

Arcaro looked at him quietly for a 
moment. “What?” he said drily. 
“And leave the horse?” 

There are times, though, when a good 
jockey on a good horse can make the 
difference, a point made clear in the 
1954 Queen’s Plate when Chris Rogers, 
aboard the outsider Collisteo, employed 
his greater experience to outmanoeuvre 
young Bert Albert on E. P. Taylor’s 
favored Queen’s Own, a horse that 
went on to become Horse of the Year 
for 1954 in Canada. In the Queen’s 
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Plate trial, a race held a week before 
the Plate to give owners and the public 
a better line on the candidates, Queen’s 
Own had beaten Collisteo handily, 
but Rogers had observed that Queen’s 
Own tended to loaf, that is, ease up a 
little, when he got in front. 

So, as they neared the stretch run in 
the Plate, Rogers let Queen’s Own pass 
Collisteo and the less experienced 
jockey Bert Albert figured his horse 
was moving on to win, just as it had 
done in the trial. Immediately that 
Queen’s Own let down a little, Rogers 
gave the whip to Collisteo for a 
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See the happy smiles . . . and no wonder: with such gay 
clothes to delight a young miss. Perhaps Mother did the 


desperate dash to the wire. The horse 
pulled into the lead as Albert, awakened 
a fraction too iate, strove to shake up 
Queen’s Own once more. Rogers, co- 
ordinating his weight with Collisteo’s 
stride, virtually shoved the 

head under the finishing line 
inches ahead of Queen’s Own. 

A long memory was never a handicap 
to a rider, either. Ted 
Johnson, Canada’s leading rider last 
year, recalls riding a mare named 
Slateford in Vancouver. She was owned 
by Angus Macpherson who told John 
son before his first ride on the mare that 
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she positively refused to respond to any 
kind of urging 

“She won't be hit, or she'll quit, and 
you can’t even chirp at her,”’ instructed 
Macpherson. ‘You've just got to sit 
there.” 

Into the stretch they came and Slate 
ford was only half a length behind the 


leader. Johnson refrained from using 
the whip, but he couldn’t resist an 
urgent little chirp—a sucking noise 


made by intaking air through pursed 
lips. Sure enough, Slateford lei up and 


was beaten. 
About a 


month later Johnson was 
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aboard another horse running against 
Slateford This time the mare was 
ahead and her jockey was dutifully 
avoiding any sort of urging. Johnson, 
recalling Macpherson’s instructions, be 
gan to chirp. Slateford, hearing the 
noise, went into her routine. Johnson’s 
mount passed her and won 

It was a dirty trick to play on Mr. 
Macpherson,” said the sharp-featured 
jockey who used to be a steward on 
west-coast boats “He was awfully 
good to me 

It’s an axiom of the business that 
you re on your own when you're on 
the track,’’ and dirty tricks by one jock 
on another were commonplace before 
the advent of film-patrol movies. These 
ire taken by automatic cameras install 
ed in four sections of a racetrack and 
ire viewed by the racing commission 
issigned by the government (state or 
provincial) after each day’s racing to 
give a complete picture of the race. 
Ontario tracks installed .ameras in 
according to veteran rider 
“they changed riding 


1951 and 
Herb Lindberg 


“They’ve changed riding from night to 
day. You don’t get away with much now” 


from night to day; you don’t get away 
with much these days.”’ 

It used to be that a rider passing a 
horse on the rail could gain the pre- 
ferred rail position more quickly by 
veering in on the horse he was passing, 
in the manner of one car sideswiping 
another. He’d shout a warning, “Take 
out, jock!” or “Take back quick!” 
and a rider had to know how to ride, 
according to Lindberg, or “he’d wind 
up in the sod,”’ that is, in the infield. 

“One of the easiest things in the 
world is to throw a horse,’’ says Lind- 
berg, meaning that it is easy to make 
another horse fall. ““You just veer over 
sharp in front of him as he tries to pass 
and you'll spill him. You try that 
nowadays in the back stretch and the 
films pick it up and you’ll be set down 


by the stewards and probably fined.”’ 

Frankie Mann, a Toronto jockey who 
rode a horse called Stand Pat in a 
rich handicap race at Suffolk Downs 
in 1935, tells of trying a trick in a race 
against the great Alfred Vanderbilt 
colt, Discovery. 

As Discovery swept past Stand Pat 
in the back stretch Mann reached out 
and grabbed Discovery’s saddlecloth, 
the white banner that lies across a 
horse’s back under his saddle on which 
his number is painted. Mann was 
helped along like a boy on a bicycle 
holding on to an automobile as the 
great sire of the famed horse Native 
Dancer paid virtually no attention to 
the additional eleven hundred pounds 
or so he’d suddenly acquired. Mann re- 
leased his hold in the stretch and 
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Stand Pat faded to fourth position. 
The stewards, nevertheless, saw no 
humor in the situation. They advised 
Mann that the horses at Suffolk could 
probably get along without him. They 
set him down for thirty days. 

Similar antics have caused jockeys to 
finish out of the money, and sudden 
temper flare-ups resulting in fist fights 
in the jocks’ room are not uncommon. 
An automatic fine of fifty dollars on 
Ontario tracks for fighting has curbed 
the tendency toward fisticuffs, and the 
film patrol has cut down on illegal 
tactics during races, but jockeys still 
try a few tricks. One of the most com- 
mon is called “herding” in which a 
leading jockey peeks over his shoulder 
to ascertain the invisible lane down 
which his closest pursuer is charging 
If he is to the left, the leading jockey 
will move his own mount into that 
lane, forcing the pursuing horse to 
“take up,” or to move wide to try to 
pass. As he moves, the leading jockey 
will ease his horse gently over to block 
the route. Just last June, the stewards 
at Woodbine Park set down Pat Remil- 
lard for eighteen days for “herding.” 
The ruling cost Remillard roughly a 
thousand dollars in riding fees at an 
average of three mounts a day. 


Cheating Doesn't Pay 


The final charge levied by people 
who feel jockeys have an easy life 
the charge that they’re living in 
luxury on the bounty of fixed races 
understandably draws heated denial 
from any active jockey. The last 
known attempt to fix a race on Ontario 
tracks occurred at Fort Erie on July 
25, 1951, in what is now remembered as 
the “North Drive race.” It was ex- 
posed by the three-man Ontario Racing 
Commission shortly after its appoint- 
ment, and testimony at ORC hearings 
indicated that six of the eight jockeys 
had accepted bribes which permitted 
the horse North Drive to win. The 
race was the culmination of twenty-one 
days of operation by a Toronto gambler 
named Harry Swartz who in that 
period successfully fixed four races, 
tried to fix at least three others and 
with his accomplices reaped close to 
two hundred thousand 
profits. Six jockeys were ruled off the 
turf for life by the commission for their 
part in the shabby affair 


dollars’ in 


Most jockeys manage to resist co! 
those who 
usually discover it doesn’t pay. During 
Harry Swartz’ 1951 operations at Fort 
Erie, a jockey named Charlie Bright, 
who weighed only a hundred and five 
pounds, took three hundred dollars to 
pull a horse called Hey Hey. But Hey 
Hey was full of run that day and al 
though Bright stood straight up in an 


ruption, and succumb 


effort to pull the horse he was unequal 
to the task and Hey Hey triumphed in 
spite of him. 

Perhaps the unkindest cut of all for 
Swartz and his fixers came on July 14 
that year when they arranged to have 
four horses pulled in an eight-horse 
field, including the two top favorites, 
and decided to scatter their bets over 
the four remaining long shots in the 
race. They stood to win a hatful, but 
at the last moment they concluded that 
a horse named Tab Wales, whose jockey 
hadn’t been bribed, had no earthly 
chance of winning, and they ignored 
him. So instead of covering the four 
that is, the four whose 
jockeys had not taken bribes—they 
piled their money on only three of 
them. 

Well, Tab Wales won. He returned a 
juicy $75.50 to investors who had bet 
two dollars he’d win, and he proved 
once more that jockeys have their 
troubles every day, inevery race. * 


“loose”’ horses 
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| no doubt about it... GMC makes a powerful 
first impression with its streamlined styling, ‘‘driver- 
designed” cab and new raked-back windshield. 

But that’s not all—for back of all this class and com- 
fort is a tough rugged truck that’s leader in power 
and perf “rmance. 

GMC has the biggest range of engines in the industry 
—4 V8’'s, 11 Big 6’s and 3 Diesels. Frames and axles 
are new for longer, trouble-free service—wheelbases 
are shorter for easier turning—and there’s the widest 
range of Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission 
equipped trucks in the business! 

Plan to meet this all new truck sensation af your 
GMC dealer’s today—it's positively the “Big Wheel” 
of the trucking business! 


*Available at extra cost on all models 
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Look What’s 
Happened to 
Labrador 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


tomorrow, the weather will improve so 
I can build a fire, eat the rest of my 
moccasins and have some more bone 
broth. Then I can boil my belt and oil- 
tanned moccasins and a pair of cowhide 
mittens. They ought to help some. I 


am not suffering. The acute pangs of 


hunger have given way to indifference. 
I’m sleepy . . . I think death from star- 
vation is not so bad... .”’ 

Undaunted by her husband’s cruel 
death, Hubbard’s slender and hand- 
some widow, who had waited vainly 
for him at home, decided to complete 
the journey that he had attempted. 
Alone, except for two Indian guides, 
heavy-skirted and bloomered, with a 
revolver on her hip and a knife at her 
belt, this remarkable young woman 


trekked across a thousand miles of 


river, bush, rock and tundra to attain 


her objective and meet the challenge of 


the land. 

Now, half a century later, others are 
meeting the same challenge. For, para- 
doxically, the very factors that have 
given Labrador its reputation for bleak- 
ness and unfriendliness are now proving 
to be its greatest asset: 

The harsh climate causes trees to 
grow with maddening slowness so that 
the growth rings are too close to dis- 
tinguish one from another. But this 
very phenomenon is the reason for the 
long fibre in the pulpwood that the 
papermakers cherish. There are enor- 
mous stands of these spruce trees across 
the rockland of Labrador and there’s 
not much doubt that they will soon be 
harvested. 

The fierce, impassable rivers that 
make the peninsula so difficult to navi- 
gate by canoe hold locked within them 
a vast store of hydro-electric power. 
The myriad lakes, dammed up by 
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ancient glaciers, contain an enormous 
supply of fresh water waiting to be 
tapped. There may be as much as 
twelve million horsepower in Labrador, 
or about five times the amount gener- 
ated at the Grand Coulee Dam, the 
world’s largest hydro project. 

The naked ocean of rocks which 
looked so barren and desolate to Car- 
tier are now known to contain the larg- 
est single deposit of iron ore in the 
world—not to mention deposits of cop- 
per and other base metals still being 
probed. 

Every schoolboy now knows the 
story of how Jules Timmins formed the 
Hollinger-Hanna company and gam- 
bled a quarter of a billion dollars on 
the vast deposits of high-grade iron ore 
along the Quebec-Labrador border. 
Not so well known is the fact other 
huge companies are following in Tim- 
mins’ wake, taking similar calculated 
risks in other sections of the peninsula. 

Already a huge company, the British 
Newfoundland Corporation, backed by 
Rothschild millions, is exploring a fifty- 
thousand-mile tract of Labrador under 
an arrangement with the province of 
Newfoundland. The company’s objec- 
tives include a search for metals and 
pulpwood, but its main energies are at 
present focused on the spectacular 
Grand Falls of the Hamilton River 
where, it is believed, four million horse- 
power can be developed at low rates. 
This enormous and awe-inspiring cata- 
ract is reckoned between 245 and 305 
feet high (almost twice the height of 
Niagara); it defies proper measurement 
because the tall column of spray, visible 
for fifty miles, obscures its lower por- 
tions. The river, frustrated in its former 
course by glacial dikes, has gnawed its 
way down through the soft alluvial 
rubble in a sinuous pathway that leads 
it back eventually to the old stream 
bed. In a couple of dozen miles of this 
tortuous journey, the level drops 
twenty-eight hundred feet. It is this 
section of the river, as swift as a mill- 
race, that the engineers expect to de- 
velop if customers for the power (in the 
form of various metallurgical industries) 
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The Key to Labrador’s Iron 


A five-hundred-mile trough from Knob Lake to Ungava Bay is the storehouse 
for billions of tons of ore. In prehistoric times it was an arm of the sea. 
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be persuaded to establish them- 
ves at the booming little port of 
ven Islands on the north shore of the 
ilf of St. Lawrence. 


But it is iron that has put Labrador 
n the map and opened up its gloomy 
eartland. A decade ago its great in- 
erior plateau was populated only by a 
ew scattered bands of Nascapi and 
\lontagnais Indians, plus the odd white 
rapper and prospector. Today it is 
eething with life. By fall, Timmins’ 

on Ore Company of Canada will have 
chieved a production rate of ten mil- 
on tons of high-grade ore a year, and 
lready a small city, complete with 
elevision station, is springing up at 
Knob Lake, at the core of its mining 
)perations. 

This is only part of the iron story, 
[OC has proved four hundred million 
ons of ore whose grade runs higher 
han that of Minnesota’s rich Mesabi 
Range. It has done no drilling since 
950, but there are undoubtedly mil- 
ions more tons yet unproved. The ore, 
n varying grades, continues in a long 
usty streak for four hundred miles 
north to Ungava Bay at the top of the 
eninsula, and half a dozen companies 

in addition to those controlled by 
the Hollinger interests have been 
formed to exploit it under separate 
concessions granted by the Quebec 
government. The largest of these are 
International Iron Ores Limited and 
Tidewater Iron Ores Limited, both 
controlled by Cyrus Eaton Associates 
of Cleveland. They hold 760 square 
miles of mineral rights within easy 
reach of good harbors and hydro-elec- 
tric sites. Minimum estimates place 
the quantity of ore under their control 
at thirty billion tons—perhaps the 
largest single iron deposit in the world. 
Chis ore is of a much lower grade than 
[OC’s rich deposits but Eaton, the 
Canadian-born financier who earlier 
developed the Steep Rock Mine on Lake 
Superior, won’t need to build a costly 
railway to get the ore out. He can ship 
it from Ungava Bay directly to Euro- 
pean ports whose steel mills are rapidly 
exhausting European supplies. 
Eaton himself believes that sometime 
in the future—it may take a generation 

several seaports will be opened on 
the cold margin of the bay. 


\n Ancient Arm of the Sea 


Anyone who flies across Labrador or 
looks at a map of the peninsula will 
notice one curious phenomenon: there 
is an easily recognizable strip in the 
centre of it, roughly five hundred miles 
long, running north and south from the 
west shore of Ungava Bay to a point 
well below Knob Lake’s iron mines. 
The strip is marked by the shapes of 
the lakes and rivers which run in long 
slender shreds, always in the same 
direction. This is the geological oddity 
known as the Labrador Trough; and it 
is this ancient formation that holds the 
key to Labrador’s iron. 

The trough represents an ancient arm 
of the sea—a shallow inlet a hundred 
miles in width that invaded the pre- 
cambrian rockland in Proterozoic times, 
before life existed on the face of the 
earth. The sea swept down from the 
north, almost splitting the peninsula in 
two, and there it lay for millions of 
years, eroding the soft sandstones and 
muds that flanked it. These sediments 
formed an enormous weighty layer 
thousands of fect thick. The top eight 
hundred feet consisted of iron and 
silica (the substance contained in sand ) 
in bands of varying widths. How these 
iron deposits were formed is still some- 
thing of a mystery: all that is known is 
that at this period, all over the world, 
a set of conditions existed that allowed 
iron and silica to be deposited in this 
manner. In South America, in India, 


in the United States, where the Mesabi 
Range was building, and along the 
shores of Lake Superior, iron oxides 
were being laid down in this way. 
Then new forces came into play. The 
ocean retreated and the soft sediments 
were caught as in a vice between the 
granite teeth of the Canadian Shield. 
As the earth’s crust cooled and wrin- 
kled, enormous pressures from the 
northeast squeezed the softer rock 
against the unyielding buttress to the 
south. Caught in these natural forceps 
the floor of the trough warped and 
buckled and split until it was forced up 
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into a mountain range. Over the ages 
the mountains were gnawed away by 
the teeth of time, until the land was 
again as flat as a billiard table. But the 
ceaseless rains, washing down through 
the crevices in the soft rocks, had 
leached away the surface silica, leaving 
almost pure iron behind. Without this 
historic washing action, the iron of 
Labrador would be scarcely worth min 
ing 

Wherever the water could get at the 
rock there are high-grade deposits. The 
very process that produced the ore has 


made it easy to mine: because the water 
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action took place in pockets and fissures 
near the surface, the ore can be dug 
without tunneling, by an open-cut 
process. Because the silica has been 
washed out of it, the ore is porous—like 
a cheese full of holes—-which means it 
crumbles and digs easily 

Exploration parties in the vicinity of 
Ungava Bay, far to the north of the 
richest iron deposits, are now beginning 
to suspect that the geological upheaval 
that shaped the land brought more than 
iron. In the days when the mountains 
were heaved up great faults split the 
rock on the northeast side of the trough, 
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THINKING 
ABOUT 
PROFITS ? 


The people who conduct public opinion polls 


asked a large number of 
Canadians this question : 
| 


"How big a profit 

do you think the 

average Canadian 

company makes 

Most people thought it 
was nearly 28% 

on the income dollar. 


Then these people were asked what profit they thought 
| a company ought to make. Most of them thought 
it was 


about half as big 

as that, Or around 16%. 
Actually, Imperial's profit 
last year was less 


— 


— 


than one-third of what 
people thought we made, 
or a little more than 8%. OF 
this, just over 4% was 
distributed to Imperial’s shareholders. 


The rest went back into 
the business.to help replace 
worn-out equipment and meet 
future needs. 
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It’s so cold in 


Labrador that you'd 


almost think the ice ages never ended 


in the area where the pressure was 
greatest. It was as if the lid had been 
removed from a bubbling caldron. Up 
through these crevasses from the 
molten womb of the world, in the form 
of hot solutions and steaming vapors, 
came various metals, notably copper 
Concentrated in tiny fractures in the 
rocks, they cooled and formed deposits 
These deposits are now slowly coming 
to light in the area of Chimo, the old 
Hudson’s Bay Company fort on Un 
gava Bay 

The first man to outline the shape of 
the trough and to suspect the presence 
of iron in Labrador-Ungava was a re 
markable Canadian government geolo- 
gist named A. P. Low, a hefty scientist 
whose curiosity was as prodigious as his 
physical stamina. Low stands today as 
the only man who has crossed the pen 
insula from north to south and from 
east to west by foot, canoe and snow 
shoe. He trekked over seven thousand 
miles of country, living off the land like 
a native and scribbling ceaselessly in 
his notebook. One year he and a fellow 


surveyor probed deep into the heart of 


the peninsula and then fell to arguing 
about who was the proper leader of the 
expedition. Finally Low decided to 
settle the dispute. “I'll walk to Ottawa 
and find out,”’ he said. And he did—in 
three weeks. 

On his journeys through Labrador 
Low produced complete notes on 
mineral wealth, power sites (he win 
tered at the Grand Falls), topography 
fish, flowers, birds and mammals. And 
in 1893 he noted the presence of an iron 
formation along the great trough. 

But it was more than half a century 
before anyone bothered about the iron 
that Low reported. Other geologists, 
most of them looking for gold, found 
more definite showings. One of the 
mines now being worked by the Iron 
Ore Company was actually discovered 
in 1929 by two Montreal geologists. 
But there was little reaction. Then in 
1936 there was that familiar touch of 
romance that seems to precede all great 
northern mining developments: the 
gnarled Indian chief emerging from the 
interior with his piece of “pretty rock.”’ 
The rock looked pretty indeed to Dr. 
Joseph Retty, the burly geologist who 
has since become known as Mr. Labra- 
dor. It was dark blue in color and it 
was almost solid iron. Thus began the 
now-familiar chain of circumstances 
that led eventually to Jules Timmins’ 
quarter-billion-dollar gamble to open 
up the dark, foreboding “‘land of Cain.” 

At first glance, this phrase of Car 
tier’s seems apt, for Labrador is an un 
earthly land. The mountains have a 
weirdness about them and so have the 
forests and the rivers. The strangely 
shaped geological features produce a 
sensation of the uncanny. As for the 
climate, it has to be endured to be 
believed. 

The Labrador peninsula is actually a 
great rigid block of precambrian rock, 
more than a billion years old, a corner 
post of the continent, its schists and 
granites, gneisses and basalts com 
pressed and deformed out of all recog- 
nition by the terrible pressures they 
have been subjected to over the eons of 
geological time. Scoured almost bare 
of soil by the glaciers of the Ice Ages, 
its surface is carpeted in a foot-thick 
blanket of moss and lichen and that 
fragrant and familiar shrub known as 
Labrador tea which turns bright 
orange in the fall. From this spongy 
floor the gaunt trees protrude like 
posts, many of them almost devoid of 
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leaves, branches or needles, growing so 
slowly that it takes them almost a 
century to reach their full height. 

Through the rocks the rivers cut in 
dizzy gorges, many of them a thousand 
feet deep, for the peninsula has slowly 
been rising over the ages as the rivers 
work their way down. It is this down 
ward erosive action that has produced 
the bare jagged peaks of the Torngats 
at the northeastern tip of the peninsula 
The word means “evil spirit’? in Es 
kimo, and evil they look, horn-shaped 
and razor-backed, stretching in a long 
gap-toothed line for a hundred and 
fifty miles, bejeweled with ice cornices, 
decked with green lakes and gouged by 
immense glacial gullies. 

Farther to the south there is another 
mountain range, equally terrible, equal 
ly majestic. These are really mountain 
stubs, created by molten rock foun 
taining up from the womb of the earth 
within the vitals of earlier mountains 
The outer flesh of crystalline rock has 
long since been torn away by the ele 
ments so that only the ebony core re 
mains, bare of vegetation. This rock is 
called gahbro and it contains a feldspar 
of great beauty known as “‘labradorite’’ 
whose surface, prism-fashion, 
breaks up white light into a rainbow of 
colors. It is undoubtedly this phenom 
enon that has caused the Indians to 
whisper of flashing rocks and _ fire 
mountains along the height of land 
One explorer once tried to market the 


glassy 


labradorite as a precious gem, but Tif 
fany’s found it too brittle to work with. 


An Immense Dome of Ice 


There are parts of Labrador that are 
almost three-quarters water, for this is 
old glacier country and the glacial 
rubble has dammed the ancient water- 
courses so that there is no recognizable 
pattern of drainage. Thus the rivers 
seem to run in all directions, twisting 
and corkscrewing around obstacles left 
in the wake of the receding ice sheet 
Vast sections of the peninsula, espe 
cially toward the southeast, are pocked 
with kames and kettles. The kames are 
round little knolls of glacial till; the 
kettles are bowls in the earth that 
mark the last resting place of scattered 
ce blocks—remnants of the great gla 
cier. Because these hummocks and hol- 
lows are scarcely scratched by erosion, 
many geographers believe that this was 
the final domain of the Labrador Ice 
cap, the immense dome of ice, two 
miles thick, that covered the peninsula 
in the Pleistocene Age, a million years 
ago. Some believe that it is only a 
brief two thousand years since the 
glacier vanished from this corner of the 
peninsula. 

The climate is so harsh that it is 
sometimes hard to believe that the gla 
cier has vanished at all. Labrador is no 
closer to the Arctic than northern Sas- 
katchewan or the warm valleys of 
British Columbia or the entire culti 
vable portion of the USSR; yet its 
climate is wholly Arctic and sub-._« 
tic With the possible exception of 
eastern Siberia no other region of Arc 
tic climate extends so far south. It has 
only one frost-free month, July, al 
though the latitude of its heartland 
compares with that of Dublin, Liver 
pool, Hamburg and Berlin. For the 
great peninsula is caught between two 
natural refrigerators. A river of ice, the 
Labrador Current, pours down from 
the Arctic to cool the eastern coastline 
A stream of polar air sweeps across 
from northwest Canada, growing colder 
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tine Ss ce of Hudson hat 
ré ‘ 

s vea the winds 
Knob Lake averaged sixty 
niles an hour over a twentv-four-hou 


F. K. Hutton, an old Labrador hand 


has written of the howling northwest 
wind tine ud ek of the Bsk os 
whicl sto 2 along with a ceaseless 
ver the frozen plains and vallevs 
fills the air with powdered snow as 
hick as a London fog o living 
ng, says Hutton, can face nd on 
s iays the a ss hick hat 
veier cannot see his own dogs 
When I visited Labrado ast ‘ 
he rest Canada, including large m 
ns of the Mackenzie and Yukon 
vs was en7oving ea»°riy Si 
t ere were st } ches snow 
Dlue sana ngers ce 
ag iakes ne inte 
SS this bleak biela 
the ew Quebex 
N S re brad 
subs ger-H: 
Ss Tr nree hundred na Sixty 
s ne ew town « Scheffe i 
t s es of Knob Lake, whe he 
I S are Sitt ed We st ex 


t seven in the morning and reached 


yn country fourteen hours la ray 
n a smail passenger tra ulled 
nge diesel loco 
W a hardly traveled a en ies 
SS the grev expanse oO na 
stunted spruce before we reached tl 
iter edges of the great I entian 
Scarp, a granite barrier three thousand 
feet high that walls off the interior of 


the peninsula from the outside world 
Bored into the face of this natural bas 
tion was a tunnel, dripping with water 
through which the train plunged. Half 
a mile farther on, a pinpoint of light ap- 
peared and we burst from the bowels of 
the mountain to fina ourselves sus- 
pended in mid-air seven hundred feet 
above the canyon of the Moisie River 
The train snorted across the slender 
orange trestle and then clung to the 
dynamited flanks of the sheer rock 
cliffs, climbing wearily for mile after 
mile toward the plateau of iron. 

We had entered an unearthly world, 
half fairyland, half purgatory. Here 
were boiling rivers, harsh canyons, 
piles of granite rubble blasted from the 
hills and camel-backed mountains with 
sheer faces that seemed to have been 
split by a giant cleaver. Here among 
the spiky black spruce were thin mists 
of deciduous green where the birch and 
larches heralded the onset of spring. 
And from the rocky heights above a 
thousand waterfalls dropped in lacy 
cascades. Indeed, there was water 
everywhere. The black cliffs were wet 
with it; the forests gurgled with it; 
foaming torrents poured under the 
railway culverts and tumbled down the 
steep slopes. Falls, still imprisoned in 
the grip of a dying winter, hung like 
enormous icicles from the granite 
bluffs. And far below, the river hissed 
and roared as it cut its way through the 
mountain barrier. 

Slowly the train heaved itself out of 
the gorge-and-river country and we 
found ourselves sliding across the table 
top of the great Labrador plateau in a 
monotonous land of lakes and muskeg, 
moss and lichen, harsh brown sand, 
soiled patches of snow and a single 
species of tree: the black, stunted 
spruce whose twisted body seems 
racked continually by some inner tor- 
ture. Most of Labrador’s half-million 
square miles looks exactly like this. 

By late afternoon we had entered a 
dead-grey land—a burned country 
where the very lichens had been char- 
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“Everybody in the clubs drinking Dow” 


“That's not surprising. They've all switched to Dow 
because today’s Dow Ale is the finest Canadian ale 
ever bottled. That smooth ‘Cool Control’ brewed flavor 
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“In a blood-red crater an expanse of 
ore stretched almost to the horizon” 


red from the rocks and the trees were 
ashen poles rising from a lifeless terrain. 
There are thousands of square miles of 
this burned country on the peninsula, 
more perhaps than anywhere else in the 
north, for it takes a century or more to 
renew the charred foliage. Burned 
areas reported by Low in 1893 are still 
unforested today. In the middle of the 
last century, an observant Canadian 
explorer, Professor Henry Youle Hind, 
came upon an enormous burned desert 
on the plateau above the Moisie River 

the same country through which the 
railroad now cuts. Appalled at the 
hundreds of miles of ruined forests he 
suddenly recalled reading about the 
queer “dark days” that had fallen over 
eastern Canada fifty or sixty years be- 
fore. The darkness had extended from 
Montreal to Fredericton, N.B. It was 
so dark on some days that it was impos- 
sible to read a newspaper at ten in the 
morning. Eye-witnesses wrote that the 
darkness seemed to come out of Labra 
dor. At Seven Islands the atmosphere 
had gone red and fiery and the sea 
water turned black as ink. The scien 
tists of the day blamed a volcano some- 
where in the unexplored midriff of the 
peninsula but later research has un 
covered no recent volcanic evidence. 
Hind reasoned, probably correctly, that 
the real answer lay in these thousands 
of acres of smoldering caribou moss, 
ignited by spontaneous combustion, 
and sending up dense black clouds of 
smoke and ashes. 

A long ore train, pulled by three 
locomotives, passed us by, speeding 
south. Each of its open cars was piled 
high with red-brown iron ore. In the 


fourteen-hour trip we passed six of 


these trains. Each pulled one hundred 
and five cars. Each car held one 
hundred tons of iron ore, moving to 
the sea at the rate of ten million tons 
a year. 

We were entering the iron country. 
The trees were growing sparser and 
more stunted, the ice was growing 
thicker on the lakes and the soil was 
growing redder. By dusk we reached 
Knob Lake, the end of the line, and the 
following morning I set out to view the 
surrounding country. 

The community itself is still in cru- 
cible. Bulldozers are everywhere, rip- 
ping into the soil and leveling out new 
blocks. Schools and churches are a 
building. Telephone poles are sprout 
ing up beside the new three-bedroom 
homes of polished cedar siding. Plans 
are now laid to open a television station 
by Christmas. Owned by the company 
for the entertainment of its employees, 
it will be the most northerly TV outlet 
on the continent. It is designed to show 
films only, but already there is talk of 
purchasing cameras and doing local 
production. 

A guide drove me out a few miles 
through the grey-stick forest and then, 
suddenly, we entered upon a world of 
flaming crimson. We stood on the rim 
of a blood-red crater gouged out by 
some of the world’s largest 
shovels and, for the first few moments, 
it seemed as if we were on the lip of the 
inferno itself. But there were no em- 
bers here, only a brilliant expanse of 
high-grade iron ore, stretching off al- 
most to the horizon in a multitude of 
colors alizarin crimson, burnt orange, 
deep purple, blue-black, oxblood, yel- 
low and scarlet. What we were looking 
at, mainly, was an enormous deposit of 
rust—as if a million steel girders had 
been allowed to decompose for a cen- 
tury and the result dumped here in a 


steam 
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mighty heap. Other deposits, darker 
red, consisted of haematite, which is 
simply jeweler’s rouge, used to polish 
brass and silver. 

The land about us was a mono 
chrome of red. The hills in the fore- 
ground were red. The water lay in 
pools as red as blood. The men them- 
selves were red, caked with the red dust 
that rose in clouds and permeated 
everything so that clothing, trucks, 
buildings and foliage were layered in a 
thin veneer of crimson. It was a relief 
to look off beyond the craters to the 
blue Labrador sky line, flecked with 
cool patches of snow. But even here 
one could see the red roads winding off 
through the thin forests. 

Below us, the great shovels were 
gouging into the soft face of the crater 
in ten-ton gulps. Enormous diesel 
trucks, belching clouds of blue exhaust, 
strained and groaned up the inclines, 
each loaded with thirty-five tons of ore. 
From the moment the shovel scoops it 
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up, this ore scarcely stops moving until 
it reaches the steel mills of the United 
States. The trucks dump it into a hop- 
per where it is screened and from here 
an endiess belt pours it into the waiting 
ore cars. The cars begin moving almost 
immediately down the railroad to 
Seven Islands. Here they are seized in 
turned turtle into 
another belt which carries the ore to a 
freighter which, loaded in a few hours, 
moves off at once up the St. Lawrence 
to the lakes or down the gulf to the 
Atlantic coast. 

Jutting out into one of the crimson 
craters (there are three large mines in 
operation in the vicinity of Knob Lake) 
was a small peninsula of land and on it 
the remains of a log city. This was the 
original iron town of Burnt Creek, 
originally planned as the community 
around which the mines would be 
based. But a group of geologists, test- 
ing out a new drill on the main street, 
discovered that Burnt Creek was sitting 
on a rich ore deposit. The town was 
shifted and now the ore diggers have 
munched their way to within a few feet 
of the main street. Before summer’s end 
the street will have vanished into the 
pit. Thus, in a few brief months, the 
swift human erosion has clawed the 
face of the land more terribly than a 
million years of glacial scouring. 

{n such manner has the great penin- 
sula begun to fulfill its promise. Thus 
far it is scarcely scratched. So, al- 
though it is one of the world’s oldest 
lands, its future really lies ahead of it. 
That future is certainly a bright one 
but, as I flew off again from Knob Lake 
and saw from the air the crimson pits 
pocking the black rockland like hot 
festering sores, | could not help but 
remark that, in one sense at least, the 
land still looked as if it belonged to 
Cain. 
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Why Have the 
Boy Scouts 
Survived? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


j work. During both the Winnipeg flood 


and the Hurricane Hazel flooding 
around Toronto they collected and 
N handed out tons of food and clothing, 
| plugged dykes, rescued marooned 


people, searched for bodies and cleaned 


up debris. ‘Those kids,’’ one Toronto 


1 police official said, “did everything but 
i stop the damned rain!” 
| For several summers Scouts manned 


a first-aid post at a Calgary zoo to 
patch up people—as many as sixty a 
year—who got too close to the bears. 
Stopping blood or domestic spats is 
all in a day’s work for Scouts. One day 
five years ago in Toronto, sixteen-year- 
old Ramsay MacDonald came upon a 
man quarreling with his wife. She was 
scratching at her mate and screaming 
because he, the cad, was pounding her 
head on the sidewalk. When Ramsay 
arrived, it developed later in court, the 
fizht had been going, off and on, for an 
hour. 

“This is a fine example you’re setting 
for a Boy Scout,” said Scout MacDon- 
ald severely. “And besides—you look 
foolish!”’ 

Flabbergasted, the two stopped 
fighting. The woman is just one of 
many people who owe a debt to the 
Scouts. There are White Fathers in the 
mission fields of Africa who learned 
how to cook and splice rope from Cyril 
Dendy, the Scout commissioner in 
Montreal, where their seminary is 
located; and there are Cayuga braves 
on the Ohsweken Indian Reservation 
near Brantford who were taught by 
five Toronto Scouts how to do, of all 
things, Indian war dances. 

Scout training enables Scouts to help 
others, and it is sometimes a matter of 
life or death for the boys themselves. 
Early in World War Two, nineteen- 
year-old John Ives, formerly a Cub and 
Scout in Sherbrooke, Que., bailed out 
of his flaming RCAF bomber over Ger- 
many. With a small Boy Scout pocket- 
knife as his only equipment, he trekked 
fifteen hundred miles across Europe, 
lived almost entirely off the land and 
arrived safely, four months later, at 
Gibraltar. Returned to Canada, he told 
his father, “If it hadn’t been for the 
training I got at Scout camp I’d never 
have made it.’’ Ives perished in the 
English Channel a month before the 
war ended. 

Often, too, Scout training pays off for 
and in the most unexpected 
ways. Several years back Gerry Mac 
Kenzie, an RCMP New 
Brunswick, spent time showing his Cub 
pack something about water rescues. 
And a few weeks later two of his Cubs 
were credited with saving MacKenzie’s 
own daughter from drowning. 

Seldom a week goes by that 
Scout or Cub in Canada is not 
tioned in the newspapers for the ulti- 
mate in good turns, saving a life. In 
the last thirty-five years 2,500 of them 
have Boy Scout gallantry 
awards for getting people out of tough 
scrapes or for courage under suffering. 
Richard Derkson, a thirteen-year-old 
Scout in Braeside, B.C., won the Gilt 
Cross two years ago by running into his 
blazing home, rescuing five brothers 
and sisters and then, trapped inside, 
hanging by his finger tips from an attic 
window until help came. When re- 
porters marveled at his nerve, he re- 
plied modestly, “Scouts are supposed 
to be brave and cool.” 

It also helps to be strong. One day 
in 1950 a Scout on the Gold Coast, 
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John Kwesi Opong, and four non-swim- 
ming companions were dunked in the 
swirling River Volta when their boat 
tipped. What did John do? Why, he 
swam ashore—with one boy on each 
shoulder, another on his back and the 
fourth clinging to his legs. John is now 
a policeman. 

Some of the most heroic acts have 
been performed by young Cubs. Last 
winter Jimmy Lovegrove, an eight- 
year-old Cub from Ville St. Laurent, 
near Montreal, and his six-year-old 
brother fell sixty feet down the rocky 
face of an old quarry. The younger 
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child lay unconscious, his skull cracked. 


Jimmy, who couldn’t walk—his back 
was broken—squirmed out of his coat, 
made a pillow for his brother’s head 


and then painfully edged his way up the 
cliff and crawled half a mile to get help. 

The highest honor in the Scout book, 
the Cornwell Badge, calls for excep- 
tional courage. Three years ago it went, 
posthumously, to James Mathieson, a 
twelve-year-old Edmonton Scout. Se 


verely burned by an overturned oil 


flare, he held tenaciously to life for five 


days in hospital. Just before he died, 


remembering that a Scout is supposed 
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General Viscount 
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former Governor 


Alexander rade a 


years 


B.C., to give a similar medal to Herbie ‘ 

Sam, a thirteen-year-old Chinese boy + 

from Vancouver who carried on as a ie 

Cub and Scout for five years, though he 

was in bed with tuberculosis of the 2 

spine and was sealed in a plaster cast i : 


up to his armpits all the time 


Herbie’s is no isolated case. There ft 
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are more than five hundred handicap- 
ped boys in the Canadian Scout move- 
ment, seventeen groups meeting in such 
places as the schools for the deaf and 
blind in Halifax, the Home for Incur- 
ible Children in Toronto, the Essex 
County Sanitorium in Windsor, Ont 

ind the Ontario Hospital School at 
Smiths Falls, a home for retarded 
children 
869 in Hondo, Calif., stands out. Every 


Among U. S. groups, Troop 


member lives in an iron lung 
Canada’s handicapped Scouts are 
imong the gamest kids in the country 


Not long ago a boy with only five-per 


“Now for 


HE end of a 


perfect day calls 


for the perfect com- 
panion of happy moments’, went 
on the friendly lion. 

“You imply that a brilliant cat h 


calls fora brilliant brew?” 


suggested 
the man at the other end of the line. 

“What else!” said Goldie. “For 
Molson’s Golden, with my picture 
on the label, is light as the feathers 


in a dry fly, bright and mellow as 


a summer sunset 


cent vision took a Scout forestry.course 
at St. Williams, Ont. When a leader 
told him he could take an oral exam 
instead of the usual written test he 
replied, “Thanks, Scouter, but I came 
here to do this under my own steam.”’ 
Writing with his eyes an inch from the 
examination paper he made a mark of 
95 

If Scouting, by giving them some- 
thing to work at, is good therapy for 
sick or handicapped kids, it is also 
often used to keep idle boys out of the 
Recently the Kamloops, 
“There 


courtroom 
3.C., Sentinel commented, 


would be no call for (a probation officer) 


if people everywhere in this land of 


ours gave ... year-round support and 
encouragement to the Boy Scout 
movement.” This view is shared by 
Albert Virgin, director of training 
schools for Ontario. ‘“We’re sold on the 
movement,”’ he says. “It’s a practical 
way of teaching youngsters something 
about honor and ethics without climb 
ing into a pulpit.’”” One of the best 
groups in Ontario is the 7th Cobourg 

sixty Cubs and Scouts from the Ontario 
Training School for Boys. Superin 
tendent William Little, who organized 
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\ little lighter, a mite dryer, 
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it, lets the boys leave the reformatory 

with adult leaders—for overnight 
hikes and summer camping trips. 
They’re put on their honor to return 
and no boy has skipped yet. Little 
says there are fewer “‘repeaters”’ at the 
reformatory among boys who've been 
in the Scouts than among those who 
haven't. 

While many authorities laud the 
Scout movement as an ant dote to 
juvenile delinquency, Scout leaders 
play down this aspect. They go so fa 
in the other direction as to point out 
that one of the most wanted criminals 
at large in Canada today is a forme: 
Scout. Scouting, they say, is a positive 
program for starting kids off on the 
right foot, not a corrective society 

Occasionally, however, crusaders do 
invade poolroom hangouts and try to 
convince such sidewalk societies as the 
Dirty Dozen that they can have better 
fun with a Scout staff than a pool cue. 
After World War Two the Big Brother 
movement found twenty-nine gangs, 
seventeen of them patently antisocial, 
roaming the tough Cabbagetown sec 
tion of Toronto. When a volunteer 
Scouter, Walt Barnes, undertook to 
turn one into a Scout troop, officials at 
Toronto headquarters crossed their 
fingers. were scared green,’ says 
H. E. D. Mitchell, the Deputy Com 
missioner. For Barnes it was discourag 
ing work at first, especially when he 
learned that one 
requirement was $1.50 worth of stolen 


patrol’s entrance 


goods. Barnes confiscated the loot and 
told his Scouts that if they ever swiped 
again he’d call the police. Thefts ended, 
the troop grew strong and one member 
of the pilfering patrol is now a Scout 
master. 


His Footwork Dazzled Them 


In forming new troops, leaders often 
must correct the impression that Scout 
ing is just a cut above hopscotch and 
that Scoutmasters are animated cream- 
puffs. Several years ago John Mac- 
Gregor, a Hamilton man, went into the 
Peace River district to organize a scout 
troop. Most of the boys who came to 
the first meeting were anxious to join 
but half a dozen thugs from the local 
pool hall were along just to scoff at 
MacGregor’s short pants. When they 
ridiculed Scout games, MacGregor 
asked them what they liked to do. The 
answer of one big seventeen-year-old 
was to the point. “Fight,” he said. 
“Okay,” said the Scoutmaster, “come 
back tomorrow.” 

Next night MacGregor himself put 
on boxing gloves with each member of 
the gang. One by one he dazzled them 
with footwork and fast light jabs. Con- 
vinced that MacGregor was no panty- 
waist, all joined the troop. He never 
did tell them that during the war he’d 
been welterweight champion of the 
navy. 

The theory that Scouting prepares 
a boy well for the duties of citizenship 
was given striking endorsement last 
fall during a provincial by-election in 
Halifax. When Alban Murphy was 
named Liberal candidate his mover said 
that one of Murphy’s qualifications as a 
leader of men was that he’d been a 
Boy Scout. Whereupon Progressive 
Conservative Richard A. Donahoe let 
it be known that not only had he been 
a Scout in the same troop as Murphy 
he’d been a patrol leader! Donahoe won. 

When he was Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration, ex-Scout Walter 
Harris was so impressed with the 
requirements for the Boy Scout Citizen- 
ship badge—among other things boys 
must know how local, provincial and 
national governments work, the princi 
ples of the British North America Act, 
the functions of the courts, and they 
must put in thirty hours of useful 
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public service—that he wrote personal 
letters, as many as four hundred a 
vear, to every boy who earned it. Now 
that Harris is Minister of Finance the 
practice 1s carried on by his successor. 
ex-Scout Jack Pickersgill 

In many respects Scouts are handy 
guys to have around Recently in 
London, Eng., a woman who was 


presenting trophies in a cooking contest 


confessed to the girls, “When I got 
married I couldn’t cook But my 


husband was a Rover Scout and he 
taught me how.”’ In the kitchen or in 
camp, Scouts are taught to be neat 
One morning in 1950 chambermaids at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York 
were amazed to find that five hundred 
cuests had made their beds before 
checking out. They were five hundred 
Scouts en route to a jamboree in 
Pennsylvania. 

Many of the busiest men in Canada 
find time for the Boy Scouts. Of the 
fifteen thousand adult leaders, or 
“Scouters,’’ in the country, the execu- 
tive, or ‘“‘professional’’ Boy Scouts 
number a mere seventy-five, men witli 
the full-time job of running Scout 
offices in the principal cities of the 
nation. There is one for PEI, twenty- 
five for Ontario and fifteen at national 
headquarters, headed by Fred Finlay 
a fifty-two-year-old Scot who thought 
sufficiently of Scouting to give up his 
job as secretary of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia two years ago to take on the less 
lucrative role of Chief Executive Com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion. The vast majority of Scouters are 
unpaid volunteers, from  unlettered 
fishermen in Lunenburg, N.S., to 
university presidents like Toronto’s 
Sidney Smith. The jobs they do range 
from acting as assistant Cubmasters to 
presiding over the policy-making Can- 
adian General Council, currently the 
task of Rhys M. Sale, president of Ford 
of Canada. 

“We're the sort of men who wish 
we'd been Scouts,’ says Leslie Way, 
head of a Vancouver public relations 
company and president of the B. C. 
Boy Scouts Association, “and now 
we're making up for lost time.’ 


The Wolf Who Never Sleeps 


Another reason is advanced by 
Jackson Dodds, of Montreal, Deputy 
Chief Scout of Canada. “No man,” he 
says, “is so important or so unim- 
portant that he can’t do something for 

Dodds, a retired general manager of 
tle Bank of Montreal who travels 
i:teen thousand miles a year at his own 


expense on Scout business, first became 
nterested in the Boy Scouts more than 
thirty years ago in Winnipeg. It was 
in 1925 that he and F. Stanley Long, a 
trust company executive, were asked to 
become president and commissioner of 
the Manitoba Scouts. It was up to 
them to decide which man would take 
which job The catch was that the 
commissioner would often have to 
wear a Scout uniform. They solved 
the problem neatly by hiking up their 
trousers. ‘The commissioner’s job went 
to Lone, who had a better pair of gams. 

No less unlikely is the way that the 
Scout movement itself came into being. 
Though it is usually retarded today as 
in instrument of world brotherhood 
and peace, it owes its origin to the 
bitter Boer War and the exploits 
therein of Baden-Powell. 

B-P. as the Scouting fraternity 
knows him, was a levendary British 
Army scout who prowled the jungles 
of India and Africa putting down 
native uprisings and acquiring nick 
names. The fierce Matabele tribesmen 
dubbed him “Impeesa’’—‘‘wolf who 
never sleeps’’—-and the Ashanti war- 
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themselves into troops of Boy Scouts. 
Baden-Powell wrote the book, but the 
Scout movement began with boys 
themselves. The woods of England 
and the Scottish moors came alive with 


small fry who affected the uniform of 


B-P’s South African cops and tried to 
imagine that they were army scouts, 
American Indians or frontiersmen. 
They hiked together and camped out 
under the stars, cooked their own grub 
and resolved to do good deeds. 

By the end of 1909 the movement 
he never really meant to start was so 
big—it had spread to continental 
Europe, America and as far away as 
Japan—that Baden-Powell resigned 
from the army to give his full time to 
Scouting. That year, too, Edward VII 
knighted B-P—he was later made 
Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell—and 
the King became patron of the Boy 
Scouts. A few years later, with the help 
of his sister Agnes, Baden-Powell also 
launched the Girl Guide movement, 
which now has a world membership of 
almost six million. 


How Scouts Get Their Man 


Canadian leaders are at a loss to 
explain how the movement began here. 
“Half a dozen cities claim the first 
troop,”” says Commissioner Finlay. 
“All we know is that the same year 
British boys began playing at scouting 

1908—-some Canadian boys got hold 
of B-P’s book and did the same. 
They’ ve been at it ever since.”’ In 1909 
B-P sent a team of British Scouts over 
to Canada to strut their stuff. Oddly, 
many boys in this wide-open land got 
their first taste of trail blazing and 
campfire cooking from boys from the 
crowded streets of London. 

By 1911 the Boy Scouts of Canada 
were established as a force to be 
reckoned with. They hadn’t replaced 
the RCMP, it’s true, but they were 
helping out. In Red Deer, Alta., that 
year a bank robber shot the chief of 
police, then fled into the bush. A 
posse of adults failed to find him but 
two days later he was tracked down and 
captured by a troop of Boy Scouts. 

Down through the years the Scout 


movement has grown steadily, but 
not without opposition. When the 
Russian Communists threw out the 
Czar they also disbanded the Boy 
Scouts, recently denounced in Soviet 
Sports, a government newspaper, as 
“bourgeois spies and espionage agents, 
strike-breakers and advocates of re- 
ligion and world citizenship. ’’ (Notwith- 
standing this uncharitable attitude, 
a Scout in London, Eng., recently 
trimmed a shaggy hedge around the 
Soviet Embassy there and refused the 
half crown a Russian secretary offered 
him. “Just my good turn for the day,” 
said the young spy.) 

Even the British, after World War I, 
outlawed Scouting for a time in Ger- 
many, lest it become a military move- 
ment. But during World War II, 
when Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin sup- 
pressed Scouting—forty Scoutmasters 
were executed in Latvia alone—the 
movement proved its mettle. It went 
underground. In Czechoslovakia Scouts 
cared for the families of men in con- 
centration camps and even smuggled 
food into some stalags. Danish Scouts 
blew up trains. In Holland a young 
Rover named Jan van Hoof found 
where the Germans had planted ex- 
plosives to blow up the _ strategic 
Nijmegen Bridge and slow the Allied 
advance. He stole the fuse and saved 
the bridge; he was later killed acting as 
a scout for British forces. French 
Scouts hid hundreds of Allied flyers 
and helped them return to England. 
In Norway Scouts poisoned the fish 
that German soldiers ate and three 
former Scouts blew up a boat carrying 
supplies of heavy water—an ingredient 
of the A-bomb—to Germany. In spite 
of suppression, or because of it, the 
number of Scouts in Hitler-occupied 
lands doubled during the war. 

Boy Scouts played a big role in 
Canada’s war effort. They collected 
thousands of tons of scrap metal, 
medicine bottles, fat, old bones, rubber 
and rags. They served as ARP mes- 
sengers and aircraft spotters, sold 
bonds, rolled bandages and rounded up 
blood donors. For five years Scouts in 
Halifax financed the Tweedsmuir 
Room, one of the few service hostels in 
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Canada where admirals and boy sea- 
men—ex-Scouts all— rubbed shoulders. 

During the war more than 150,000 
former Scouts enlisted in Canada’s 
forces and three of them—Col. C. C. I. 
Merritt, Maj. C. F. Hoey and Maj. 
John W. Foote—won the Victoria 
Cross. When the shooting stopped 
Maj.-Gen. Dan Spry, who at thirty-one 
had become the youngest general in the 
Commonwealth, swapped his brass hat 
for a Boy Scout stetson and became 
Chief Executive Commissioner for 
Canada, the title held today by Fred 
Finlay 

Spry, a tall, lean man of forty-six, 
has gone about as far as you can go in 
Scouting. He began thirty-seven years 
ago as a Wolf Cub and is now director 
of the Boy Scouts International Bureau 
in London, Eng. As such, he is an 
ex-officio member of the International 
Conference, Scouting’s world govern- 
ment. 

The International Conference, which 
meets every two years, is a democratic 
model. Each member nation, whether 
the United States or Egypt, has six 
delegates and six votes. Membership is 
limited to those countries where boys 
can join the Scouts regardless of race, 
creed or politics, where the movement 
is free of government control and where 
the Scout promise includes the words 
“to do my duty to God.” 

One of the conférence’s chief jobs is 
organizing such international events as 
World Jamborees. Every four years 
boys from the far corners of the globe 
come together and manage to camp, 
eat, work and worship together without 
rattling any sabres, a feat of some pro- 
portions these days. They have their 
differences, to be sure. At the Niagara 
Jamboree, Aug. 18-28, there will be 
boys with white, black, brown and 
vellow faces, from monarchies, re- 
publics and dominions, old nations 
like Italy and new ones like Israel. 
Many, like Canada’s 3,500 delegates, 
will wear the wide-brimmed felt hat 
made famous by Baden-Powell. But 
others will show up in turbans, fezzes, 
Highland bonnets and beanies. What 
brings them here, at their own expense, 
and enables them to co-exist peaceably 
while their adult relatives are building 
bombs, is a common {interest in Scout- 
ing. 

Thousands of Scouts are visiting 
here now from as far off as Australia 
and India. The Indians left home two 
months ago so that they could stop off 
along the way and visit Scouts in Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
England and the United States. Going 
home, they’ll detour to take in China 
and Japan. Scandinavian Scouts even 
chartered a boat to bring them here 
and the entire thousand-boy British 
contingent came here by plane. But 
they’re all pikers compared to two 
Venezuelan Scouts who took in the 
U. S. Nhtional Jamboree at Washing- 
ton in 1937. They covered ten thou- 
sand miles—the trip took two years- 
walking all the way. 

While they’re here the Scouts will 
bed down in ten tent cities of a thou- 
sand boys each. To ensure that they 
mix, each camp will contain boys of at 
least five nationalities. 

Feeding such a mixed mob of active 
teen-agers is a vast and complicated 
problem. In addition to the seventeen 
tons of meat, 105 tons of dairy pro- 
ducts, four tons of fish, 110 tons of fruit 
and vegetables and other supplies 
needed to keep ten thousand boys from 
hunger pains, special foods have to be 
provided to meet dietary requirements 
of various religions. Jamboree officials 
always try to give boys the kind of 
rations they’d get at home—but they 
don’t always succeed. At the 1929 
jamboree in England, a group of Czech 
Scouts were discovered frying corn 
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flakes and scouring out their pans with 
shredded wheat. 

Apart from a $50,000 grant from the 
federal government, the cost of the 
jamboree—close to $500,000—will be 
borne by the Scouts themselves. What- 
ever the cost, Scout leaders reckon it 
will be well worth it. “The idea behind 
these jamborees,”’ says Gen. Spry, “‘is 
to show boys that they belong to a 
widespread brotherhood. Not just the 
Scout brotherhood—the brotherhood 
of man.” 

At the last jamboree, held at Bad 
Isch], Austria, in 1951, there were 


Lhe Svagvam Gold 


Again this year, The Royal Canadian Golf 
Association will present the Seagram Gold 
Cup to the winner of the Canadian Open 
Golf Championship. This famous trophy, 
which bears the names of some of the world’s 


greatest golfers: Little, Snead, Nelson, Wood, 


Che Flouse of Seagram 


several striking demonstrations of this 
feeling. Swedish Scouts arrived with 
gifts of clothing and Scout equipment 
for their Austrian hosts, French Scouts 
invited West German boys to go camp- 
ing with them and the Boy Scouts of 
Norway presented a_ hand 
replica of Speiderguttboka, their Scout 
manual, to the Boy Scouts of Canada. 

Behind this lay a story. During the 
war, Canadian Scouts raised $70,000 
to aid Scouts in shattered lands. Part 
of the money went to print 76,000 
Scout manuals in the languages of 
France, Czechoslovakia, the Nether 


cary ed 


Locke, Harrison, Ferrier, Douglas and Flet- 
cher—will be competed for on August 17, 18, 
19 and 20, at the colourful Weston Golf and 
( ountry Club in Toronto. To all spectators . 

and competitors, The House of Seagram 


extends a hearty welcome and best wishes. E: 


lands, Greece, Poland and Norway, 
where Hitler had outlawed the move : 
ment. Norway posed a problem, for 


Canadian Scout leaders couldn't find a oa 
copy of its Scout handbook anywhere 
Finally they appealed to Col. John . 


Skinner Wilson, a former director of ~ 

the Scouts’ International Bureau, who 2 

was then chief of British intelligence 

for Scandinavia. Which explains why 


on the next raid on the Norwegian 
coast, British con mandos were ordered 
to liber ite one copy of Speiderguttboka 
The soldier who brought it back, 
naturally, was a former Boy Scout. * 
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“Make it Quaker State...that's 
what is best for my car!” 


Your own awareness of Quaker State excel- 
lence may come in many ways: you may 
overhear praise, or make a chance discovery, 
or even jearn it from this ad! However it hap- 
pens, when you try it you will be delighted. 
For Quaker State gives you the unsurpassed 
lubrication that brings peak performance... 
the Miracle Film protection that keeps your 
engine like new longer . . . and famous Quaker 
State endurance that saves you money. Re- 
fined in special ways from 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil, Quaker State 
proves best in every test. Ask for it by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


A Great Ballet 
Star Gambles 
On Canada 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 


across Canada. The rate they know 
best is the fifteen dollars a week that 
many of them collect from the un- 
employment insurance office during 
those periods when the ballet doesn’t 
play or rehearse but when the dancers 
continue to attend class to improve 
their skill. 

Young Yves Cousineau, a slender 
twenty-two-year-old Canadien dancer, 
is one who ekes out his between-engage- 
ment periods on unemployment insur- 
ance. He manages it by paying seven 
dollars a week for a room which he 
shares with another, and by cooking all 
his own meals. The two dancers spend 
eight dollars a week between them on 
cheap meats, conveniently bought at 
the market below the dancing school. 
The rest goes for bread, milk, vege- 
tables and carfare. Cousineau buys no 
clothes in the summer, stays away 
from barbers for six-month stretches, 
does all his own washing, takes his 
lunch to ballet school, sees no movies at 
all and spends his holidays eating 
bologna sandwiches on the beach at 
Toronto’s Centre Island. 

Other ballet dancers take off-season 
jobs in television, work in factories, 
earn extra money in the Canadian 
National Exhibition’s grandstand show 
and stretch their pennies by mending 
their own tights and ballet slippers, 
while attending classes as frequently as 
four times a day. The heady wine of 
television as a permanent career 
beckons to many, but few respond to it 
on a full-time basis for their fellow 
dancers have only pity and contempt 
for what they consider backsliding. 


Founders Mrs. J. D. Woods, Mrs. 
R. B. Whitehead get key to city. 


On tour the dancers practice the 
same kind of rigid economy, carrying 
hotplates and cooking utensils with 
them and getting their own meals. 
They need plenty of protein not only 
because their work is athletic but be- 
cause some of them haven’t stopped 
growing yet. The average age is barely 
twenty; two of the girls are under 
sixteen and eight are under eighteen 
In the United States special work 
permits have to be obtained so that 
the teen-agers can be employed. 

All of them have seen more of 
Canada than most youngsters of 
similar ages, but usually under trying 
and sometimes amusing conditions. 
(In one city the husband of the local 
ballet committee chairman, who was 
an undertaker, placed his fleet of 
funeral cars, hearse and all, at the dis- 
posal of the dancers for sight-seeing. ) 


One Leap and He's Gone 


In Red Deer, Alta., the troupe 
couldn’t get the scenery on stage be- 
cause the back entrance was too small. 
The indignant impresario went back- 
stage to demand an explanation. When 
the back door was opened to demon- 
strate the problem a cow poked her 
head through in ruminating wonder at 
all the excitement. 

In Sydney, N.S., the ceiling was so 
low over the stage that Franca had to 
forbid one of her top dancers, David 
Adams, to do any leaps. Adams cheer- 
fully offered to aim between the beams, 
which were only eleven feet from the 
floor, but Franca couldn’t afford to 
have her leading dancer break his skull. 

In Sackville, N.B., the troupe per- 
formed in a lecture hall with dressing 
rooms under the stage on an earth 
floor. It was mid-winter and so cold 
they didn’t dare change costumes until 
a few moments before performing. The 
stage was so small that Adams admit- 
ted afterward, “It was the first time in 


Artistic director Kay Ambrose 
pinch hits at the ironing board. 


How Franca’s Task Force Captured Washington 


The finished product drew thirty-six thousand at nine performances. 
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CROOKED 


Chis highly effective device 


A discarded ee razor makes a handy little 
‘sander”’ for smoothing small parts Simply wrap 
asmall piece of ¢ a asive paperorcloth around the 


end of the razor, folding the ends inside—where 
the blade would normally go. When handle is 
tightened, the « the paper tightly 
into place. Use CARBORUNDUM's Emery Cloth 
for small metal parts—Flint paper for wood 


A good way to store nails, bolts, serews and smal! 
tools: cut short lengths of standard eaves trough 
and fasten between uprights in your garage or 
shop. Makes sma tems easy to get at—keeps 
them in sight at all times 


Safe way to clean your No. 109 Combination Stone 
or other sharpening stones by CARBORUN- 
DUM: dissolve any household detergent in luke- 
warm water and scrub into the pores of the stone 
with a stiff brush. Lifts out the dirt, grit and 
grease lo« t leave a residue 


— find your trousers in a crumpled pile on the 

vor, after they've slipped off the hanger? Glue 
smal! strips of Medium Emery Cloth by CAR- 
— UNDUM to the jaws of the hanger for a 
tight, non-slip grip on trousers, skirts and other 
garments 


Send me your ideas on how my line of CARBO- 
U nen M Brand products can save time and 

around the house—in the workshop. Put 
e = Short-Cut idea on a separate postcard, and 
for each one I can use in later columns I'll pay 
you $5.00 right away. Even if I can't use ‘em 
(because of duplicates and such) I'll send you 

orthwhile little gift anyway 


A free folder called toSand,”’ 


giving lots of helpful information, Ay 
is yours for the asking. Address all 
your postcards to me 


“Handy” SANDY, Jr. 


CARBORUNDUM 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


MA TES MANUFACTURE 


TOES? 


soft, flexible rubber 


Scholl's TOE-FLEX tends to gradualiy 


straighten crooked or overlapping toes by exerting 


en outward pressure. Worn invisibly. Very com- 


fortable. Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. Only 85¢ each. 


CANADA'S FINEST. 
CIGARETTE 


my life I was able to jump on and off 
stage in the one leap.” In ballets such 
as Les Sylphides the members of the 
corps de ballet had to take turns going 
on stage with the principals—there 
wasn’t room for them all at the same 
time. But the audience loved the per- 
formance and when the ballet returned 
they found that students from Mount 
Allison University had put floors in the 
dressing rooms. 

In Fredericton, N.B., Franca en- 
countered a stage with the fantastic 
dimensions of seventy feet in width and 
only ten in depth. This flattened out all 
the ballet movements until Franca 
says, “we looked like pancakes.”’ 

David Haber, the company’s stage 
director, wrote one theatre manager 
asking if the 
balcony “‘rail,”’ 


theatre possessed a 
a technical term for the 
apparatus holding the spotlights. Back 
came a reply berating him for his 
“impudence.”” “We have as good a 
theatre as anyone,”’ the manager wrote, 


“and nobody is likely to fall from our | 


baleony.”’ 

In one town Franca and the dancers 
arrived at the theatre and found every- 
thing in disorder. The caretaker got 
busy sweeping the floor and _ then 
casually announced: “‘Sorry it’s not 
ready, but we've all got the mumps.” 
Within a week one of the dancers had 
them, too. 


In Peterborough, Ont., the troupe | 


performed in a school auditorium which 
was separated from the dressing room 
by a gymnasium. There was a basket- 
ball game going on in the gym, but it 
came to a dead halt every time the girls 
made their way through in filmy dance 
costumes. 


An Appeal from the Stage 


The company also had to learn to get 
used to local habits. On opening night 
in Sydney, N.S., the theatre was 
jammed by 6.45 p.m., although the 
performance wasn’t scheduled to begin 
until 8.30. The next night all the stores 
stayed open late, so the show couldn't 
start until 9.30 p.m. 

These minor alarums and excursions, 
however, added a certain piquancy to 
the company’s cross-Canada tours and 
were nothing compared to the peren- 
nial financial crises that beset the 
National Ballet. 

Possibly the worst of these was the 
one that hit the company in January 
1954 following an artistically successful 
but financially disastrous venture into 
the U. S. ‘(The critics were kind, but 
the audience stayed away in droves, 
perhaps believing that Canadians, as 
ballet dancers, would make better 
Mounted Policemen.) Faced with a 
deficit of some fifty thousand dollars in 
mid-season, it looked as if the company 
would have to call off its second 
western tour. Then Celia Franca took 
the unprecedented step of making a 
personal fund-raising appeal from the 
stage at the middle of each per- 
formance. It was a dignified and simple 
speech and within a month it brought 
in forty thousand dollars and enabled 
the company to continue the tour. 

It also precipitated a curious adver 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance, otherwise 
you will likely miss copies. Give 
us both old and new addresses 
— attach one of your present 
address labels if convenient. 


Write to: 


Manager, Subscription Department, 
MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Right mixing methods do make an impor- 
tant difference in the taste of a highball. 
So follow these tips from the experts: 


] First place ice in a standard highball glass, 
This prevents annoying ‘‘splash’’ from drop 
lf highball 


ping ice in later, and helps make y: 


cool throughout 


2 Add your favourite liquor, measured with a 
igger. Guess-work alters proportions, may 
spoil a good highball. 


3 Add the mix last. The mix should be cold so 
as to preserve the ice and reduce watering of 
the drink. Don’t stir—as this will remove 
carbonation and flatten the taste of the drink. 


4 For the best highballs, use the finest soda 
Canada Dry Sparkling Water ; 


mix points up the flavour of your favourite 


liquor . . . sparkles the whole drink through 


Make that next highball the best in your 
history — with Canada Dry Sparkling Water. 
Keep it on hand for guests. Stock up now! 
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pany in the middle of the 1955 tour. 
Once again, in spite of the critics, the 
Americans refused to believe that Can- 


tisement from Gwenyth Lloyd, the 
talented director of the Royal Win 


nipeg Ballet, which has always regarded 


itself as a national organization. The adians could be made into ballet stars. “We won't die if we don’t go to New 
idvertisement advised the public that The Ballet Guild decided to cancel York,”’ one of the directors observed. 
there would still be a professional ballet bookings in Buffalo, Philadelphia and “That’s just where we disagree,”’ 


company in existence even if the New York Franca rushed back to Franca flashed. “I think we'll die of 
National Ballet disappeared. The ad Toronto to battle in particular for the slow rot if we don’t expand. If we get 
made newspaper headlines, but Franca New York engagement which she con- good notices in New York we'll get 
refused to be drawn into any con idered vital for the company’s growth. other bookings, and more people at 
trover with the other important At a meeting with the guild directors home will come to see us when they see 
Canadian ballet group (which was she was told that creditors were press- we're accepted in the States.” 
later to suffer a disastrous fire that put ing and that there simply wasn’t She was finally told that unless nine 
it temporarily out of existence enough money to risk on a venture that thousand dollars covld be raised in the 
4 second crisis overtook the com couldn't break even. next two days the New York engage 
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Trade Mark ane 
Stwane of COUNTE 


Your friends will enjoy 
meeting this famous 
world-traveller this evening 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 
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DrSTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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“You’ve got to gamble,”’ she in- 
sisted. “The theatre is all gamble, and 
if you don’t gamble you’re through.” 
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ment would have to be called off. 

Franca was a dejected woman when 
she left the meeting. She knew that the 
stage appeal to the audience that had 
worked so well the previous year 
couldn’t be repeated a second time. 
“Nobody likes poor relations,’ she 
remarked 

She talked to Beity Oliphant, who 
was now the company’s ballet mistress, 
and David Haber, the stage manager. 

“We can raise it,’ Betty Oliphant 
said. ‘‘We just have to, that’s all.”’ 

She set to work to make up a list of 
names and began to make a marathon 
series of telephone calls. Some of the 
Oliphant calls were to the very Mont- 
real teachers who had been sceptical 
and critical of Franca a few years 
before. Now, in a few minutes, this 
group pledged seven hundred dollars. 

Betty Oliphant called one woman 
she’d never met but who was known to 
give money to theatre ventures. 

“Don’t you think you have a nerve 
taking your company to New York?” 
the woman asked her bluntly. 

“No, I den’t,”’ said Betty. “I think 
they’ll be a credit to you and to me.”’ 
She got five hundred dollars and best 
wishes. 

She called her doctor, her dentist and 
her lawyer and got money in sums vary- 
ing from five dollars up. Jack Arthur, 
producer of the CNF grandstand show, 
gave her a hundred dollars. His 
secretary, who heard the appeal, made 
a canvass of the Arthur office and dug 
up another twenty-five. 


A Gamble That Paid Off 


The dancers all turned in ten dollars 
of their meagre pay cheques. Another 
group of eighteen dancers performing 
in the Toronto Opera Festival con- 
tributed ten dollars apiece. Dance 
teachers’ associations which had once 
snubbed Franca all made contribu 
tions. In a day and a half Betty 
Oliphant and her helpers had raised 
thirty-six hundred dollars on their own 
efforts. 

Violinist Charles Dobias, 
master of the ballet orchestra, made 
the rounds of Toronto stores and raised 
$365. 

Then one of the board’s directors 
obtained a five-thousand-dollar dona 
tion from the Cadillac Contracting and 
Developments Limited. By the end 
of the two-day period more than ten 
thousand had been gathered and the 
New York booking was confirmed. 
Artistically and practically, in terms 
of increased prestige and new bookings, 
the New York gamble paid off. But it 
used up all the funds allotted it and 
some guild members still wondered 
whether it had been a good thing. 


concert 


Celia Franca has considerable respect 
for the guild, without whose backing 
the National Ballet would have been 
impossible, In five years the guild has 
increased its membership until it has 
eight branches and five hundred mem 
bers. But the directors are business 
men who sometimes find it difficult to 
reconcile a yearly deficit with sound 
business practices. 

Thus in guild meetings Celia Franca 
occasionally lets her sharp tongue get 
the better of her. After one such meet 
ing a guild director complained to 
Betty Oliphant: “I’ve had just about 
all I can take from that woman. Today 
she called me a bloody fool.” 

Betty reproached Celia. Celia denied 
the charge. 

“I didn’t call him a bloody fool, I’m 
sure,”’ she said. “Maybe I called him a 
fool.”’ 

“Bloody fool sounds more like you,”’ 
Betty Oliphant observed. 

“Well, I wouldn’t call him that 
unless I really liked him,’ was Franca’s 
final defense. 
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It was a true enough comment, for 
Franca is correct to a fault, and even 
cold, with people she doesn’t know or 
doesn’t like, although in the classroom 
and among her friends she has a 
winning sense of humor and great 
charm. Perhaps this mixture comes 
from her own background in which 
elements of the austere and the exotic 
are equally mingled. She has studied 
the dance form since she was four and a 
half years old, putting herself through 
the rigorous training with scholarships 
and loans, often over the protests of 
her parents. She has danced leading 
roles with some of the greatest com- 
panies of the age, and she has hoofed 
it in the chorus of second-rate English 
musical comedies. She has had her 
share of caviar at receptions and she 
has also lived for weeks on a diet of 
boiled beets, which are cheap and, for a 
dancer, nourishing because they con- 
tain energy-providing sugar. 

Today she shares a_ six-roomed 
apartment with Kay Ambrose, the 
National Ballet’s artistic director and 
the author of several books on ballet, 
and with two other members of the 
company. Her own bedroom is a tiny 
nunlike compartment in green, which 
she finds restful. It is austerely 
furnished with bed, chair, night table, 
dresser and a tiny cupboard crammed 
with ballet slippers and a few simple 
dresses. She reads detective novels for 
relaxation and shares, with her other 
apartment mates, a fondness for cats 
and wrestling matches. Her Canadian 
experiment has not brought her any 
great wealth. She still earns less than 
four thousand dollars a year—a sum 
that includes her teaching stints and 
other commissions. If she wanted to 
cash in on her reputation she could 
easily earn triple her salary in tele- 
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vision and teaching, but she has not 
changed her point of view from the one 
she expressed to a group of reporters 
when she came to Canada to stay in 
1951: 

“I’m going to build a ballet company 
here if it takes me five years, ten years, 
or twenty. Surely this country is big 
enough to support a company on the 
road for five months of the year without 
having to depend on dancers who work 
in offices in the daytime. Where will we 
play? In theatres, where there are 
theatres, or any place in which there is 
a stage.”’ 
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Franca was brought to Canada to 
build up a company that would keep 
Canadian dancers at home. Last sum- 
mer, of the three hundred students 
registered for her course, some thirty 
came from the U. S., from towns as far 
off as Seattle, Atlanta and Min- 
neapolis. She has even accepted two 
American dancers for the National 
Ballet. They’ve taken out citizenship 
papers and become new Canadians, an 
act that certainly reverses a_ historic 
trend. 

It begins to look as if Celia Franca 
has done quite a job. She still doesn’t 


know where the money is coming from 
but that isn’t stopping her from going 
ahead with plans for the 1955-56 
season. These plans include a much 
extended tour of Canada, the United 
States and England, and an appearance 
at the Edinburgh Festival. 

And the financing? That's still a 
problem, and probably always will be 
But few people doubt that, if re 
sourcefulness and determination can 
solve it, Canada’s National Ballet com 
pany will be showing a lot more people 
that Canadians can dance as well as 
they can play hockey. * 
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If it weren't for brand names 


You’d have to be a home economist 
choose the food you want 


OU do 70% of your grocery shopping “sight unseen.”’ 


The products you buy are in packages, with only the 
label outside to guide you. 

How is it that you don’t have to look inside each pack- 
age? What makes you so sure you're getting the quality 
and flavor you pay for? In fact, what makes you sure about 
anything you buy? 


Isn't the answer simply that you've learned the basic 
rule of safe and sound buying: 


A good brand is your best guarantee 


No matter what you want to buy, you know manufac- 


turers stand back of good brands because they have so much 
at stake. You know you can depend on a good brand. And 
so, when you pick one you know you're right. 


The more good brands you know, the surer you are. 
Get to know them in the pages of this magazine. They 
can help you cut down on buying mistakes, get more for 
your shopping money. 


Published in the interest of Consumer Protection by MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


in co-operation with 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation. 


_ A GOOD BRAND IS YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 
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Mailbag 


New Name for an Old Day 


Congratulations for your editorial, 
Let’s Call It Confederation Day (Mac- 
lean’s July 9). It sounds well and con- 
veys at once the purpose of the holiday 
on July 1... How could any Canadian 
object?—-W. H. Sisler, Winnipeg. 


@ 1 think you have hit upon a term 
that should be acceptable to all Can- 
adians . . .—-W. Garfield Case, Clarks- 
burg, Ont. 


@ | say “Let’s not call it Confederation 
Day.” Its too big a mouthful in the 
first place. ‘“‘Dominion”’ has never at 
any time suggested the domination of 
anyone to thousands and thousands of 
people in Canada. It is just too too bad 
about the enquiring “‘Americans”’ and 
their Boston Tea Party . . .—Mrs. 
D. M. McLean, Edmonton. 


@... Why deliberately set out to pro- 
mote dissension by producing some 
obscure, long outmoded definition of a 
word that has come to mean something 
completely different to the majority of 
people? 

It is unfortunate that there is no 
French word equivalent to ‘“Domin- 
ion.’’ It may be that there is no French 
equivalent to habeas corpus and Magna 
Carta, but it is possible that the ad- 
vantages of living under a system based 
on these foundations of British law 
compensate somewhat for the incon- 
venience of using foreign phrases such 
as these . . .—I. M. Dick, Fort St. 
John, B.C. 
@ Are you not “tilting at windmills’? 
I. R. Carlin, Montreal. 


@ You attributed it to Sir John A. 
Macdonald to call Canada the “Do- 
minion” of Canada. ‘This honor in- 
stead goes to Sir Leonard Tilley. Mac- 
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lonald wanted to call the new nation 

“Kingdom of Canada,”’ but it was 
eared such a name would offend the 
United States. ““Dominion”’ was chosen 
n the suggestion of Tilley. ..—-Wm. J. 
Fleuty, Wingham, Ont. 


@® By what invention or stretch of 


magination can a person take “He 
shall have dominion also from sea to 


sea, and from the river unto the ends of 


the earth” (Psalm 72, Verse 8) and 
make out of it your quotation, “Ye 
shall have dominion from sea to sea’”? 

. It is a ease of “He” and “His” and 
no “Ye’’ about it. 

I would like to see your correction in 
which the Almighty would be given the 
iuthority the Bible states and no ego- 
tistical ideas such as expressed in your 


editorial——H. M. Beach, Finch, Ont. 
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We misquoted the Psalmist. As reader 
Beach says, “It is a case of ‘He’ and 
‘His’ and no ‘Ye’ about it.” 


!'El Maclean's Magnifico! 

I had heard of the expanding circula- 
tion of Maclean’s but did not realize 
that its popularity had spread as far as 
Central America. On a recent business 
trip to Guatemala, while walking in the 
downtown area, I noticed an ice-cream 


vendor reading a recent issue of Mac- 
lean’s (see cut). 

After snapping the picture I asked 
in my broken Spanish how he had 
come by the magazine. He explained 
that he could read neither English nor 
Spanish and was merely looking at the 
pictures. A Canadian tourist had given 
it to him.—Fred Miller, Mexico City. 


The Good Book 

Congratulations on your editorial 
(July 23) “Do We Need a Simpler 
Bible?” I think many will agree that 
the way to improve one’s “word sense”’ 
is to read good literature. The King 
James Version of the Bible is certainly 
good, and its musical qualities could 
well be assimilated by many Canadians 
who think it enough to be understood 
while speaking through their noses. 
Sheila Madden, Vancouver. 


Long Live B. Baxter! 

When B. Baxter cried on the Can- 
adian shoulder regarding the ungrate- 
ful treatment to our mother-in-law 
(England) he was wandering off his 
path, but it pains me to read of Nicks 
& Nocks on such a good pen-pusher. 
One does not read of what he writes 
about so much as how he writes it——he 
can write about nothing so well. So, 
all in all, long live Baxter and our 
mother-in-law. Ils sont amusant 
Paul Alary, Lac Pelletier, Sask 


@ 1 agree with the many letters that 
you receive about Beverley Baxter’s 
letters. He should be replaced. 
Theresa Dawson, Verdun, Que 


@ I’m sure you are quite wel] aware 
that it’s the green-eyed monster 
jealousy—that motivates the many (if 
not all) adverse criticisms of Beverley 
3axter’s writings. Just because he is a 
former Canadian who ‘‘made good”’ in 
Britain, many born Canadians can’t 
refrain from sniping at him, and like- 
wise many English folk can’t help snip- 
ing at the upstart. His London Letter 
is always interesting . . .—Mrs. W. 
Crossland, Barrie, Ont. 


@... I still think Baxter is one of the 
most interesting writers to your maga- 
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Taken in by false fronts? You'll find 
Labatt’s ‘50’ refreshingly different . . . it’s 
every bit as good as it looks. Pour yourself a 
sparkling glass of ‘50’ savour its fine 
golden mildness. This is the lightest and 
smoothest of all ales—the happier ale that 
makes anytime a good time. Enjoy a ‘50’—soon. 
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An Important 
Canadian Industry... 


The Canadian steel industry has 
grown from its infancy at the turn 
of the century until today it is 
revarded as the backbone of our 
productive system. To meet the 
constantly higher demands placed 
upon it by the broadening Cana- 
dian economy the industry is 
engaged in an expansion program 
so that it can keep in step with 


this growth. 


\s a consumer of iron ore, coke, 
lime, steel scrap, dolomite, water, 
fuel and power, the steel industry 
extends into many of the most 
important areas of the Canadian 
economy, Its finished product is 
the basis for the construction of 
modern offices and apartment 
buildings, for the manufacture of 
locomotives, automobiles, con- 
tainers, hardwate, and countless 
other items that have become 
an essential part of Canada’s 
constantly improving standard 
of living. 

There are several kinds of steel 
companies’ securities available to 
those who believe, as we do, that 
steel is among the most promising 
of Canadian industries. We will be 
glad to discuss the steel industry 
. with you and see how any of these 
securities would fit into your own 


investment program. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


NNIPEG VANCE VER VICTORIA 
A HAMILTON KITCHENER 
HARINES QuEBEC 
N RK BOSTON LONOON, ENG. 


Edsel 


| zine, or to any other magazine, 
M. Girty, Kingsville, Ont. 


The Sadie Stringer Story 

. . It was with great pleasure that I 
read the article from Mrs. Stringer’s 
memoirs, My Husband Ate His Boots, 
July 9). As a small child, Bishop 
Stringer was the first missionary I ever 
heard of, and Herschel Island the first 
The whole article 


Isabel 


missionary station. 
was intensely interesting. 
Creighton, Dartmouth, N.S. 


@ The intensely interesting and inspir- 
ing memoirs of Mrs. Stringer show 
vividly the tremendous efforts of these 
northern missionaries to teach and en- 
lighten.—Duncan Cran, Fort St. John, 
B.C. 


@ It’s very good, especially the pictures. 
L. Bell, Westmount, Que. 


Mrs. Mitchell to Mrs. Moore 


I should like to say to Mrs. A. E- 
Moore, of Seattle, Wash. (Mailbag, 


July 9) that when she intimates that 
we of the seaport town of Saint John do 


| not know anything about lobsters that 
she should have stopped at St. An- 
drews, N.B. There she would have seen 
lobsters in the largest lobster pound on 
the continent. Quite likely those de- 
licious lobsters Mrs. Moore pays well 
for in Seattle come from N.B. 

Ever hear of Saint John Harbor salm- 
on?—nothing can equal it. She sure 
missed a lot on that tour.—Mrs. M. A. 
Mitchell, Lancaster, N.B. 


What the CBC Won 

I enjoyed Alan Phillips’ article about 
the CBC (They All Throw Rocks At 
Davey Dunton, April 2) but I did not 
enjoy the letter about it which ap- 
peared in the May 14 issue. Of course, 
J. Cameron may not see some of the 
excellent TV programs which we get 
in the east, but I roust say that some 
of the programs which we see from the 
States are much worse than many of 
our own, 

At the 19th American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio and TV Programs, 
Canada won nineteen prizes while three 
American networks which competed 
won a total of only sixteen prizes. I 
would like you to print this breakdown 
of the results: 

CBC NBC CBS ABC 

7 3 4 ° 


Men 11 7 es ee 
Special Awards 1 1 + 1 


We should be very proud that we 
have the ability to produce the pro- 
grams of the high standards that we 
do and give the CBC constructive 
criticism to assist them in planning 
future programs. Margaret A. Prit- 
chard, Toronto. 


That Man with the Coat 

My sincere thanks to you for giving 
us The Man With the Coat (April 16) in 
one installment. It is one of the very 
best pieces of fiction ever published in 
Maclean’s.—Gladys Halliwell, Stock- 
holm, Sask. 


@ ... Surely Canadian writers, even 
for contests, can produce a greater de- 
gree of real live interest in their novels 
than this?—M. Melnychuk, Toronto. 


@ 1 read it all not because I liked it 
but because I was laid up with lum- 
bago. There is not a decent character 
in it—just idle old rakes always swilling 
booze and, of course, there had to be 
a prostitute and the writer had to show 
his importance by putting in pro- 
fanity A. E. Taylor, Langley 
Prairie, B.C. 


@ The Man With the Coat is quite 
brilliant and the whole production 
of your magazine most stimulating. 
—Muriel Bailey, London, Eng. 


@ I consider it the filthiest, rotten story 
I ever read ...—Mary M. Egan, 
Vancouver. 


@ ... The Man With The Coat was a 
great treat.—Mrs. R. A. Virtue, Lam- 
beth, Ont. 


Doctors in Overalls 

Max Braithwaite in his article, The 
Doctors in Overalls Who’ve Changed 
Your Life (April 30), missed out on 
the initials of my father, the late W. 
John Gunion Rutherford—who was 
extremely proud of his Scottish name. 
It has taken fifty years to obtain this 
open recognition of his crusade against 
tuberculosis Agnes Rutherford, 
South Burnaby, B.C. 


@ As one of the oldest living graduates 
1891) I wish to express my thanks. 
Your article has given a boost, earned, 
to a profession which will assist it being 
placed on an equal footing with the 
medical profession in the federal De- 


| 


partment of Public Health (its rightful | 


place! Arthur G. Hopkins, Sas- 


katoon. 


Le Nouveau Chateau 

I just read the best editorial that 
I can recall ever reading in Maclean’s: 
Donald Gordon and the Chateau Blun- 
der (May 14)—clear, unequivocal, di- 
rect, courageous and do it again.—M. 
Drennan, Hamilton. 


@ Your attitude regarding his (?) choice 
of a name and the operators of the 
ney CNR Hotel in Montreal is surely 
not conducive to our national unity. 
Alexander Smith, Dartmouth, N.S 


200% CORRECT-.- 
Ste. Adele, Que. 


F. Montplaisir, 


@ It is not a “Chateau Biunder”’ but 
an editorial blunder . Just what 
did Maisonneuve accomplish three hun- 
dred years ago? Moreover, we had a 
“Queen Elizabeth’? more than three 
hundred years ago and she had much 
more to do with Canada being a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth than Mai- 
sonneuve ever did, or intended to 
do. . .—J. R. Gordon, Lachute, Que 


The Rape of the Soil 

How the Seaway is Swamping the 
Fruitlands (May 14) should occasion 
shame as well as distress to those who 
value the unique heritage of the Niag- 
ara fruit belt—-shame that we allow the 
expropriation of these priceless acres to 
continue when there is so much mar- 
ginal and submarginal land for manu- 
facturing and housing sites in other 
parts of the country. It is a shortsighted 
economy which tries to centralize fac- 
tories into a relatively small segment 
of the country and drives agriculture 
farther back into the less productive 
regions. 

Our heads of industry rape the soil 
and call it progress. It is nothing of 
the sort It is an act of blasphemy 
against the Creator Who made Niagara 
the Garden of Ontario Fred J. 
Jackson, Tyrone, Ont. 
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Dark, dreary days depress 
canaries, too. They just don’t 
feel like singing. But now—good 
news for canary coloraturas! If 


they'll arrange to have the 
bottom of their cages lined with 
aluminum, they'll sing through 
the darkest day. The light 
reflected from the sparkling 
metal foil gives their souls that 
springtime lift. 

People find endless household 
uses for aluminum foil. So does 
industry—for everything from 
fire-fighting clothing to photo- 
flash bulbs, to wrapping for 
candy and food. Canada used 8 
million pounds of foil last year. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 

CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 
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1. Remove Corns, Callouses one of the fastest 
ways known to medical science ... 


2. Relieve pain in a jiffy... 
3. Stop Corns, Callouses before they develop... 
4. Prevent Sore Toes, Blisters, Tender Spots... 
5. Ease New or Tight Shoes. 


No wonder Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads are the world’s largest-selling re- 
liefs for Corns, Callouses, Bunions and 
Sore Toes, for no other method does as 
much for you! Sold everywhere. For 
FREE sample in size wanted, write Dr. 
Scholl’s, Toronto 1. 
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| took Mr. Howe’s side in the Defense 


| this firm commitment more than off 


| need have 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


slightest loss of face for the Govern- | 
ment. Had the whole matter come up a | 
few months earlier, this is what would 
have been done. 

Meanwhile, though, there had been 
another cabinet crisis which hadn’t 
come before parliament at all—a crisis 
that had nothing to do with emergency 
powers but a lot to do with the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe. This was the 
Homeric contest between Mr. Howe | 
and some colleagues led by the Hon. 
Walter Harris, Minister of Finance, 
about the scheme for a gas pipeline | 
from Alberta to eastern Canada. 

Mr. Howe had accepted the Trans- | 
Canada Pipeline Company’s scheme 
for government underwriting of their | 
all-Canadian route, and he expected 
the cabinet to honor the undertaking he 
had given. This the cabinet refused to 
do. Other ministers, notably Walter 
Harris, felt the taxpayers were being 
called upon to put up millions in order 
to remove all possibility of loss to a 
small rich group of private operators 
who would remain in complete enjoy- 
ment of any profits that might accrue. 

But the pros and cons of the Trans- 
Canada Pipeline scheme itself soon 
paled into insignificance. The real 
issue was the personal authority of 
C. D. Howe. He had given his word; he 
felt his honor as well as his prestige to 
be at stake. He fought like a tiger to 
have his promise kept by the Govern- 
ment, at one stage appealing directly 
to his old and close friend the Prime 
Minister. He failed. The rebels were 
victorious. Mr. Howe was more than 
angry: he was badly hurt. All spring he 
kept muttering in his beard about the 
“young punks”’ who had taken over the 
running of things—he thought it was | 
time to get out and let “the Junior 
League’”’ take charge. 

This was the state of affairs when the 
Defense Production Act came back for 
reconsideration. Again, perhaps by 
unfortunate coincidence, it was Walter 
Harris who led the opposition to the 
>. D. Howe amendment. But this 
time neither he nor anyone else wanted 
to risk a head-on collision with the 
angry old giant C. D. Howe. 

Mr. Howe had been talking about 
resigning from the cabinet; and that the 
“Junior League’’ could have borne 
without dismay. But what scared the 
daylights out of them was that Prime 
Minister St. Laurent began to talk 
about resigning too. Not because he 


Production Act argument, but just 
because he was distressed by the dis- 
sension in his cabinet; the PM spoke as 
if his own usefulness was at an end and 
he had better retire. 

Liberals probably count it the greatest 
single triumph of the session that they 
talked him out of this discouragement. 
Before the filibuster ended Mr. St. 
Laurent had not only decided, he had 
publicly proclaimed that he would 
remain party leader until after the 
next federal election. Some Liberals 
believe—and they may be right—-that 


sets any damage the party suffered 
from the Conservatives’ 
attack on Mr. Howe’s Defense Pro- 
duction amendment. 

However, the advantage was gained 
at great cost. The Defense Production 
debate had to be allowed to drag on 
and drag on until the party’s prestige 
was far more deeply committed than it 
been. What in March 
would have been a mere change of 
mind, or at most a graceful acceptance 
of Opposition suggestions, became in 
July a major victory for the Conserva- 
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tives and a humiliating dish of crow for 
the Liberals. 

It was mid-June before Mr. Howe 
gave an inch. Then, after much per- 
he rose as the House opened 
one day to make an announcement: in 
order “to ensure effective parliamen- 
tary control’ over the Defense Pro- 
duction Department, the Government 
intended to add a third section to the 
amending bill. It would provide that 
all orders-in-council passed by au- 
thority of the act should be tabled in 
parliament at the earliest possible 
moment; that a notice of motion for 
repeal of any such order, if signed by 
any ten MPs, would be debated in 
parliament within four there- 
after. 

From the standpoint of political 
advantage, the Conservatives would 
probably have been smart to grab this 
offer and let the bill go through. It 
would give them opportunity for a 
field day, at every session of par- 
liament, on their favorite theme of the 
Government’s “arbitrary and dicta- 
torial’”” power. As minister 
remarked later, ““No matter how care- 
ful we are in drafting an order, you can 
be sure that one or two phrases or 
clauses would slip through each year 
which the Opposition could make to 
sound bad.” 

"They can ride us all they like about 
dict«.torial power now and it'll be 
forgotten by election day,”’ said another 
Liberal strategist. ‘But if they were 
guaranteed a chance to do the same 
thing at every session, they might make 
a lot of people believe it in the end.” 


suasion, 


No Bargain—No Truce 


On the question of principle, though, 
the Conservatives felt that the “Howe 
compromise’’ went nowhere near the 
root of the matter. It was not enough, 
they felt, to confront parliament each 
year with a series of accomplished facts. 
The powers requested were emergency 
powers and should continue to be con- 
sidered as such and parliament must 
have the periodic task of reviewing the 
extraordinary authority dele- 
gated, not merely the end products of 
it. Also, some Conservatives reflected 
that since the Howe offer was uncon- 
ditional and not a bargain, they might 
get the benefit of it anyway while 
continuing the fight on the issue of 
principle. 

So for all these reasons they brushed 
aside the Howe offer and the filibuster 
went on another three weeks before the 
next break came. This time it came from 
Solon Low, national leader of Social 
Credit. 

Conservatives had moved an amend- 
ment to send the bill back to the stand- 
ing committee on banking and com- 
merce, for a report on the advisability 
of separating permanent from emer- 
gency powers. This the Government 
could hardly accept, since it would 
mean letting the whole thing go until 
next year—-when another such fili- 
buster theoretically could be carried 
past the expiry date of the present 
Defense Production Act. 


MACLEAN'S 


MAGATZINE, 


But Solon Low, without moving any 
amendment, made the same appeal 
directly to the Government: do it now. 
Bring in an amendment to place a time 
limit on certain sections of the act—he 
named the sections—and let the rest of 
it be permanent like the department 
itself. 

As soon as Solon Low finished speak - 
ing Prime Minister St. Laurent went 
across the House to speak to him. The 
Government was much interested in the 
Social Credit proposition, said the 
Prime Minister; had the same thing 
been suggested by the official Opposi- 
tion it would have been accepted. 
Solon Low took the hint, consulted 
Opposition Leader George Drew, dis- 
covered that if the Government were 
to make such an amendment of its own 
accord the Opposition would feel that 
the essential point had been won. 

Unluckily, C. D. Howe had already 
spoken on the Conservative amend- 
ment and said that, although amend- 
ments might have beea considered at 
some earlier date (he didn’t say when), 
now “the situation has reached the 
point where the Government must 
insist that this legislation be passed.” 
It took more comings and goings, and 
more persuasion from colleagues who 
wanted the question settled on a 
reasonable basis of compromise, before 
Mr. Howe got up in the House and 
announced that the Government would 
introduce at the committee stage an 
amendment along the lines of Solon 
Low’s proposal. He did not then give 
full details but he had already drafted 
the amendment and opposition parties 
had seen copies of it. 

From the standpoint of the public 
interest, therefore, the episode had a 
happy ending. From the Conservative 
Party’s standpoint it was even happier, 
a victory all the sweeter for being so 
rare. As for the Liberals, most of them 
are amply consoled for their apparent 
defeat by the fact that the unbeaten 
and so far unbeatable team of St. 
Laurent and Howe is publicly com- 
mitted to play for the Liberal side 
again in the next general election. 

Only a tiny minority of Liberals 
but a minority that does exist—sees 
this commitment as a loss and not a 
gain and thinks it would he better in 
the long run to have a change of 
leadership vow rather than later. This 
feeling is not disaffection, certainly not 
hostility, either to the Prime Minister 
or to C. D. Howe. It is, in a way, the 
opposite—a personal concern for the 
two giants and their standing in 
Canadian history. 

Let’s end this great era at its peak, 
the dissidents argue. The last session 
of parliament showed the Government 
is losing some of its cohesion, some of its 
old sureness of touch. Let’s not wait 
until the deterioration goes any further. 

They admit the Liberals might be 
defeated under new leadership, though 
they think maybe a term in opposition 
would do the Liberal Party more good 
than anything else” But anyway, win 
or lose, they’d like to fight on a plat- 
form of the future rather than of the 
past. 
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IN THE 
EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


Balletomane Ken Johnstone interviews ballerina Celia Franca during lunch break. 


A Couple of Wine-and-dance Men 


HE TEAM of Johnstone and 
Zarov whirled through these 


offices a few days ago, scattering 
photos, manuscripts and expense ac- 
counts about them as they went, and 
talking glibly about pas de bourrée 
and rond de jambe, until you’d think 
they’d been playing a couple of swans 
from Tchaikovsky’s lake of the same 
name. 

Actually both men, whose result- 
ant efforts may be viewed on pages 
12, 13, 14 and 15, come by their 
knowledge of the ballet honestly. 
Photographer Basil Zarov was born 
in Canada of Russian parents, which 
means that he has been up on his 
glissades since he was knee-high to 
a samovar. Writer Ken Johnstone 
is literally married to the ballet—in 
the person of Miss Elizabeth Leese, 
a dancer, teacher and choreographer 
of great accomplishment. 

If we were limited to a single 
phrase to describe these two, we 
would say they were vivants, 
We’ve heard about starving authors 
and hungry photographers, but we’ve 
never seen any pair who consistently 
tuck away the grub as Johnstone and 
Zarov do. Both are partial to eleven- 
course meals washed down with flag- 
ons of Chambertin ’37 and both are 
the arts. Zarov is a 
society photographer in 
Montreal but he will 
triguing duties at the drop of a 
flashbulb to engage in the sort of 
drudgery depicted on this page. John- 
stone’s duties include translating the 


patrons of 
topnotch 
flee these in- 


TV serial La Famille Plouffe into 
English, but he is seldom too busy 
to interview handsome ballerinas as 
the study, above, shows. 

The two men have led checkered 
-areers. Zarov started life 
printer’s devil; Johnstone as a sales- 
man for a meat-packing firm. As a 
young free-lance Zarov found himself 
cempeting for business with a girl 
photographer. He handled the situa- 
tion neatly by marrying her and they 
have both been developing ever since. 
As for Johnstone, he quit the meat- 
packing business, went to Europe, 
got beaten up by the Nazis, and met 
a beautiful ballet dancer. Naturally 
he married her and thus began the 
long chain of circumstances that lec 
to the article on page 12. *% 


as a 


Photographer Basil Zarov works out a 
new angle anything for a ballet laugh. 
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How Now Brown Cow? 


Believing a man who paints cows might like 
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“But Labatt's IPA puts it right back in,” says Howard Ella, R.R. #3, Weston, 


In the city or in the country, a man-size thirst 
de mands the big satis 
faction that only 


same satistaction 


a man’s ale with real body 


and flavour to it can give \nd nothing 
satisfies better than IPA. IPA is Howie 
Ella’s ale the big ale that so easil) 
idies man-size tastes 
Find out about IPA .. . the ale that 
| satisfies the man in you! Try IPA at your 


favourite hotel or tavern, or at hom 


HE SWING US. DEFINITELY 


| 


them, we looked 
“T’m distrustful of animals 
who don’t or won’t speak English,”’ he 
snapped. Then what was the name of the 
town, we persisted? ‘Too concerned getting 
past the beasts to notice Somewhere on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence ... 
Admirable scenery ... but for those brutes.” 
Chap probably doesn’t even like milk, 


to talk about 
artist James Hill. 
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Sure of a 
good reception 


Serve “Black & White” 
and you can be sure it will meet 
with the warm approval it de- 
serves. Blended in the special 
“Black & White” way this fine 
Scotch has a smooth mellow 
flavor and extra quality that is 

a’ ple: asure to experience. 


BUCHANAN’S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
| The the B 
ecrel ws 
lentling 
By appointment e254 Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the! late King George VI 6072") James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


“ 


Distilled, blended 


Available in various bottle sizes 


and bottled in Scotland 


Te MOST terrifying instance 
of man being beset by nature’s 
creatures to reach our ken this 
summer occurred in  Petitcodiac, 
N.B. This man and his wife heard 
a great roar in their chimney and 
two hundred and thirty-eight birds 
flew out of the fireplace, including 
some that got stuck in the chimney 
and didn’t come out for two days. 

The summer’s most simple and 
satisfying instance of man bucking 
his environment and winning in a 
breeze occurred in Ottawa where a 
streetcar rider, finding his way to 
both front and rear doors blocked by 
a mass of humanity, opened the win- 
dow and climbed out. 


A party of tourists from Sept Iles, 
Que., were driving the long lonely 
wilderness stretch from Kapuskasing 
to Geraldton, Ont., when the gas be- 
gan to run low. Pulling up at the first 
gas tank they’d passed in some time, 
they were greeted by a bright and at- 
tractive young woman who apolo- 
gized that she couldn’t pump them 
any gas as her power plant had failed. 
Assured that they could get gasoline 
at another place just down the road, 
the driver climbed back into the car, 
then asked as an afterthought, 

“About how far?” 
“Oh, you can’t miss it. 
miles or so.” 


Just forty 


A hearty and goodhearted woman 
who runs a Nanaimo, B.C., café 
offered a dozen urchins a spread of 
ice cream, cake and pop if they’d 
clean up a community playground. 


They did and she paid off, but they 


| CANT ENJOY EM, 
THEY AINT 
WORTH 


returned from their mission in such 
filthy condition she marched them 
off to the café washroom where she 
personally scrubbed and combed the 
lot of them. Throughout the process 
she ignorea their outraged wails and 
protests, including those of the lit- 
tlest of them all who fought the 
hardest. Back at the front of the 
shop, she suddenly had to duck be- 
hind the cash register when through 
the window she saw and heard her 
smallest victim loudly explaining to 
his mother what had happened when 
he followed a bunch of kids talking 
about free ice cream. The young- 
ster’s outrage was equalled only by 
his mother’s disbelief at the shined- 
up sight of him. 

Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. 
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You may find it hard to credit but 
even stranger things happen off- 
camera in television than on. One 
of those completely poised and un- 
shakeable TV hostesses was struck 
dumb when it happened to her too. 
During rehearsal in a prairie studio 
of a commercial for a hair-grooming 
preparation she picked out a hand- 
some, wavy-haired cameraman to 


HOW WOULD You 
LIKE TO PAISE 
A CROP OF HAIR~ 
LIKE THIS? > 
A 


and 


effect, 
called in a rumple-haired control- 


represent the “after” 
room type to represent ‘‘before.”’ 
Assuring him the camera wouldn’t 
show anything but his face, she ex- 
plained, “All I want to do is say 
‘surely nobody would have haystack 
hair like this if they had any choice 
in the matter,’ and twist it in my 
fingers like this...” With which his 
entire head of hair came off in her 
hand, the hair being a toupée whose 
existence had until that moment 
gone unsuspected by the entire staff. 
eee 


Businessman from Edmonton stop- 
ped for lunch in Wainwright, Alta., 
and found himself sharing his restau- 
rant table with a local farmer. ‘‘Must 
be delighted with the crop this 
year,”’ the Edmonton man exclaimed. 

“Mighty good,” replied the farmer, 
“but it sure takes a lot out of the 
soil.” 

A father in Lorne Park, Ont. 
slowly out from behind his 
paper in response to a mouthful of 
a request from his seven-year-old 

“Daddy, could I have some of that 
stuff what when you make one of 
anything you put some in and it 
makes another one?”’ 

The veteran parent had to think 
it over for only a moment before he 
obligingly fetched the child a sheet 
of carbon paper. But he was scarcely 
back behind his evening journal when 
a troubled voice interrupted again, 
asking for some of the other kind. 
This time he was licked and had to 
ask for an explanation, which he 
quickly got. “I want some of the 
kind of stuff what when you put some 
in and you make one it makes an- 
other one on the other piece and not 
on the back of the same one.”’ 
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humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
contributions can 
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Ever watch a forest die? 


& 
No? Well, I have. It started two days ago. ing torches. You won't hear the roar of it bulldozers, ramming through brush and 4 
Seems like two years. “Big fire over the or know the black discouragement of fall- trees and blinding smoke to cut the firebreak 4} 
ridge,”’ they told me. ‘‘Everybody’s needed.” ing back, defeated, time after time. along the ridge. That’s what finally licked it. . 
So I’ve been fighting it for forty-eight What am I thinking about. besides mv Last of all I think of you. Was it you who * 
hours. Sweating and choking in the smoke aches and pains? Well, I remember a lucky dropped the match? You, who tossed the MN 
till my eyes and lungs feel burnt out. Didn’t deer that raced past... a bear and her two cigarette out the car window, or left the 
have enough to eat in that time. Don’t cubs that got away. And the scorched young campfire smoldering? If it was, | wish you’d : 
know as I’m ‘hungry right now, though. trees that would have been forest some dav. been here with me to see this forest die. * 
I’m just plain beat. Then I think of the boys on the big yellow Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


The paper'll talk about a million-dollar 


CATERPILLA 
the red hell that turned big trees into liv- DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS 


Registered Trademark 
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longer wear 


4 
more for \iour money 


Vow... with Polysar...you get 


4 


| the toughest treads in tire history 


Most Canadian motorists are now riding and, in fact for most rubber products. 
) on a comparatively new kind of tire—one Polysar rubber is superior because it is 
built of chemical rubber. You will recog- tailor-made to meet the exacting needs of 
nize it by its amazing tread mileage; in any application, In nature basic elements 
short, by its performance. are put together in a fixed and changeless 
Exceptional tread mileage is just one form. In Polysar rubber the basic elements 
of a host of benefits resulting from the are combined and arranged at will, depend- 
revolution in rubber. The continuing in- ing on the need, This versatility, along 


crease in the us¢ of che mical rubber Is with new manufacturing skills, Is daily 
Negustered trade mark establishing beyond question thi superi- giving you more for your money in almost 


erity of Polysar rubber for tires. tubes. everything that is made of rubber. 


Polymer ( orporation Limited . Sarnia, Canada 
4 


ABOUT 50%; OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY 


IS POLYSAR 
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